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Record Prices for Wheat 


Are They Justified and Will They Continue? 
By A. L. RUSSELL 


NOTE.—Mr. Russell is the publisher of the Official Market Report of the New York 
Produce Exchange, of which organization he has been a member for over thirty years. 
It is doubtful if any one is better qualified to discuss the present extraordinary wheat 


situation —The Editors. 


RESENT prices for wheat have 
not been exceeded, excepting as 
the temporary result of specu- 
lative conditions, since just after 

the American Civil War. In 1898, as a 
result of the Leiter operations, wheat 
sold in Chicago at $1.85, and in 1887, as 
the result of a corner, September wheat 
sold at $2. 

Record prices for the present season 
were reached this week, with Chi- 
cago May wheat selling at $1.66; Min- 
neapolis May wheat, $1.57; New York 
May, $1.70%, New York Cash No. 2, red, 
$1. 77; No. 1, Duruum, $1.94. Flour 
prices have advanced ‘commensurately 
with wheat, and are now $2.50 to $3 per 
barrel higher than at the end of July, 
with the rye prices the highest on record 
for many years. 

The prevailing prices for wheat have 
heen the result of an immense foreign 
demand forced upon this country, owing 
to the exigencies of the war situation 
and inability to get the usual foodstuff 
supplies from other countries. European 
buyers have been forced to get the bulk 


of their supplies from this country and 
this urgent and persistent buying has 
been the principal influence, causing the 
advance to record quotations. 

Recently, another factor has been in- 
fluential, this being the delay in the 
movement of the new Argentine crop, 
owing to bad weather. Exports from 
America from week to week have been 
of enormous volume and up to the end 
of January the shipments from North 
America were nearly 260,000,000 bushels. 
It is the opinion of well-posted exporters 
that, if vessel room could have been ob- 
tained, the volume of export business 
would have been in excess of that which 
was actually reported; but the shipping 
situation has to a large extent controlled 
the volume of export buying. 

The requirements of Europe this sea- 
son are somewhat problematical. The- 
oretically they should be, for the coun- 
tries which can import; fully as large ‘as 
last year, if not larger. In Italy, the re- 
quirements are expected to be consider- 
ably in excess of last year, due to the 
fact that the crop in that country was 
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43,000,000 bushels short of the preceding 
year. At the outset of the season, Italian 
finances did not seem to be in shape for 
jarge buying. It was not until mid-fall 
that Italy appeared as a large buyer, and 
from that time on has bought heavily and 
is at present reputed to have made large 
contracts for wheat in the Argentine. 
During the last week in January, Italy 
was reported to have commandeered a 
large number of Italian merchant vessels 
for the purpose of bringing Argentine 
grain forward. 

At the outset of the season, it was be- 
lieved that the French crop would be 
seriously short and estimates were made 
claiming the possibility of a 100,000,000 
bushel shortage in that country, but in 
the past week a semi-official crop esti- 
mate was issued, making the French crop 
320,000,000 bushels, against 322,000,000 
bushels last year. 

As showing what the importing coun- 
tries of Europe have done in the first 
five months of the crop year, the state- 
ment herewith of imports by the leading 
countries and the total imports last year 
is of interest. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


An almost insurmountable factor con- 
nected with the export situation has been 
action of the ocean freight market. The 
rates have gone up to two, three and four 
times the regular rates and full cargoes 
have been chartered at quotations never 
before seen. Berth room rates to Eng- 
land and continental ports have advanced 
from the equivalent of 3 cents to 6 cents 
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a bushel up to a basis of 20 cents to 30 
cents a bushel, with full cargoes at equal 
to 25 cents to 33 cents a bushel. Full 
cargoes from the Argentine to Europe 
are quoted as high as 40 cents to 41 cents 
a bushel: 

There are several reasons for this. 
One is that about 6,000,000 tons, of total 
world’s ocean tonnage of about 45,000,- 
000 tons, has been removed from active 
service owing to the war, either through 
capture, sinking or internment. Another 
fact is that great numbers of laborers on 
the other side are at the front, and the 
delay in unloading ships ranges from 
two weeks to five or six weeks. The 
situation is so serious that the vice-pres- 
ident of the International Mercantile 
Marine, a short time ago, stated that it 
now took eleven vessels to do the work 
of five under ordinary conditions. 

Wheat prices have advanced in this 
country to such an extent that there has 
been agitation for placing an embargc 
on exports of wheat. It is claimed that 
the country is over-exporting itself and 
there is danger of serious shortage. 
There is some question as to this. 

Exports have been very large, but the 
export surplus was of record proportions 
this year. The crop of wheat this season 
was 891,000,000 bushels, which, with a 
carry-over of 77,000,000 bushels, gave 
a grand total supply of 968,000,000 
bushels. Recent semi-official estimates 
from Washington placed the population 
of the country at 100,000,000. On the 
Government average of 5.30 bushels per 
capita for home consumption, it would 
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take 530,000,000 bushels for food, besides 
84,000,000 bushels for seed, and up to 
January 1 177,000,000 bushels had been 
exported. Deducting these known fig- 
ures of distribution from the supply, left 
on January 1, a total of 177,000,000 
bushels for export during the succeeding 
six months and a carry-over next July. 

In previous years of high prices, the 
carry-over has been reduced materially, 
one year being as low as 43,000,000 
bushels, and this year there is every 
temptation in the price for the farmers 
to sell as closely as possible. 

Another factor which may enter into 
the selling of wheat is the enormous sup- 
ply of other foodstuffs in the country. 
The potato crop this year was 406,000,- 
000 bushels, an increase of 74,000,000 
bushels over last year; the onion crop 
was 2,500,000 bushels more than last 
year; the cabbage crop 154,000 tons 
more, and the vegetable crop was heavy. 
The total production of canned goods 
amounted to 15,222,000 cases of toma- 
toes, an increase of 1,010,000 cases over 
the preceding year. The canning of corn 


was 9,789,000 cases, an increase of 2,- 
506,000 cases, and the production of peas 
was 8,847,000 cases, an increase of 77,000 


cases. The fruit crop was also very 
heavy and the crop of apples was a rec- 
ord one, the total amounting to 259,000,- 
000 bushels, compared with 145,000,000 
bushels the preceding year. 

Excepting on grain, prices of food- 
stuffs, including live stock, chickens, 
vegetables and fruit, are in a great many 
cases as low as last year, if not lower, 
which will undoubtedly tend to conserve 
the supply of high-priced foodstuffs, and 
thereby increase the available export sur- 
plus of grain of all kinds. 


FEED GRAIN 


The upward tendency of the wheat and 
the urgent needs of Europe have brought 
further advances in feed grains and feed 
stuffs of all kinds. While the feed stuff 
supply in this country was unusually 
large this past season, the conditions 
are so extraordinary that sympathetically 
values have been forced up on every- 
thing except hay. The recent advance 
in corn has carried values to very nearly 
the highest quotations on record in re- 
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cent years. Last August, corn sold at 
86 cents in Chicago and in 1912 corn 
sold at 83 cents. With these exceptions, 
present prices of corn are among the 
highest of recent years. The record price 
for corn in over forty years was $l a 
bushel in 1892. 

While the advance has been accom- 
panied by foreign buying, the exports of 
corn are as yet unimportant, due to the 
fact that Europe is still getting the bulk 
of her corn supplies from the Argentine. 
How long this will continue is uncertain, 
but there is a large supply of corn for 
export from the Argentine from the old 
crop and the new crop harvested in . 
March and April promises to be a record 
one. 

Oats have also shown great strength. 
Exports of oats have been about 40,000,- 
000 bushels this year since July 1, almost 
entirely of American oats. The Canadian 
crop was very short and at present Cana- 
dian prices are so much above the Amer- 
ican that there is possibility of importa- 
tion from the United States. 

Another factor is the recent unfavor- 
able weather in the Argentine which has 
caused serious damage, and the export 
surplus is reported reduced from about 
80,000,000 bushels, estimated a short time 
ago, to about one-half that amount. 

There has been a strong advance in 
meal feeds, cottonseed meal, linseed meal 
and, in fact, everything available for 
feed, so that prices are above normal. 
The feed stuff supply this year was 
fortunately very large, the total crop of 
corn, oats and barley being 4,009,000,000 
bushels, against 3,747,000,000 last year, 
an incrense of 262,000,000 bushels. The 
crop of hay was 6,000,000 tons last year, 
and there is an ample supply of feed 
stuffs in the country, not only to meet all 
the home requirements, but to give a 
good supply for export. 

As to the future, we can say definitely 
that the prices of all foodstuffs and all 
feed stuffs will continue high so long as 
the present urgent foreign demand keeps 
up, and that the foreign demand will 
keep up as long as the war lasts. It is 
notably the fact that the high prices have 
not been due to speculation, but have been 
the result of the actual pressing needs of 
foreign countries. 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 
About Financial, Investment and 


Easy Money Always 
Follows Great Wars. 


fl PN 1910 the United Kingdom in- 
iT vested $157,000,000 of capital 
in the United States; in 1914, 
only $42,000,000. In 1915 the 
-balance will be on the other side. Al- 
ready, since the war began, this country 
has loaned approximately $125,000,000 
abroad. England, as a result of the offi- 
cial embargo on the exportation of capi- 
tal, will loan nothing abroad, and owing 
to the wide extension of the war, the 
demand will converge on us. 

In some cases—as with the credits es- 
tablished with our great bankers by the 
warring nations—the money borrowed 
from us will be spent here, so that the 
loan will really go abroad in the form 
of merchandise. This will operate to in- 
crease business activity here. But in 
other instances we shall be called upon to 
furnish the capital direct. 

Bankers are still debating the effect of 
this situation, and they are by no means 

eed. H. P. Taylor & Co. express one 
view of the matter very clearly: 

Anybody knows, of course, that war absorbs 
a large amount of capital. What is no less 
obviously true, but what is only too often 
overlooked, is that it simultaneously causes a 
very a 9 reduction in the commercial and 
industrial use of, and demand for, capital. 
And therefore, to the surprise of the individual 
who argues that war ought to make capital 
hard to obtain and interest rates high, it is 
often followed by lower interest rates and 
Pp rtionately higher bond prices. An a 

to the history of previous wars, with their 
initial stages of financial hoarding and pro- 
hibitive interest rates, and the subsequent re- 
tion of enterprise and of money markets, 
discloses hardly a single exception to the 
rule. The only doubtful element in the prob- 
lem appears to be the degree of rapidity with 
which the period of relaxed money rates and 
iy for Rae mg (naturall “ 
falling prices for commodities 
be ushered in. 


BRIGHTER WEATHER 


—Financial America. 





After our civil war, as the financial records 
show, the rate of interest fell in London from 
741 per cent. in 1864 (the year before the 
war closed) to the abnormally low point of 
2.10 per cent. in 1868. Thé rate fell from 4.10 
per cent. to 2.61 per cent. within three years 
after the close of the very short but gravely 
threatening conflict between France and 
Prussia in 1871. Commodity prices fell in 
the five years 1864-9 from 1488 to 110.5, and 
in the five years 1872-7 from 113-7 to 785. 
Bonds naturally rose commensurately as the 
interest rate and commodity prices fell. In- 
vestors who bought when investments were 
being sacrificed (as the high rate of yield on 
bonds proves they are being sacrificed today) 
reaped rich profit from their. foresight. 


* * * 
Domestic Discount 
Market Needed. 


Alt are agreed that the Federal Re- 
serve system will contribute to 


easy money, but doubtless no one would 


claim that it is perfect in its present form. 
Herbert R. Eldridge, vice-president of 
the National City Bank, suggested one 
important improvement in a recent ad- 
dress to the New York Credit Men’s 
Association : 

The ability of the banks to support the struc- 
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ture of credit, no matter what conditions may 
prevail, is rently supmestel, and there is 
little reason to believe that we shall ever 
again have occasion to go through such pe- 
riods of acute financial disturbances as we 
have in the past. 

The Federal Reserve Act, however, with- 
held from the business public the privilege of 
acceptance by member banks of bills drawn 
againts domestic commercial transactions, and 
only confers such power with regard to bills 
drawn in consequence of imports and exports 
of goods. 

There are many arguments in favor of do- 
mestic acceptance. Primarily, the possibility 
of undue expansion on the part of the draw- 
ers of bills would be eliminated. The mar- 
ket would be supplied with a plentiful num- 
ber of bills of the highest order which would 
attract as purchasers not only the banks and 
investors of our country, but, in times of peace, 
foreign banks and investors as well. They 
would form ideal secondary reserves for banks. 

You cannot have a market worth while un- 
less there be a sufficient volume of bills offered 
to make it a tangible and steady thing, and if 
the privilege of domestic acceptances were 
accorded for no other reason than to create a 
broad discount market, it would redound 
greatly to the benefit of our country. 

The prime value of a discount market lies 
in the fact that when exchange rules against 
us and gold exports are threatened, invest- 
ment in our bills by foreign bankers is pecu- 
liarly attractive, insomuch as the rate must of 
necessity go high and foreign exchange co- 
incidentally invariably rules at rates promising 
a good profit in such transactions. 


* * * 


Business and Political 
Peace Essential. 


T° seize the opportunities opened up to 

us through the war, Business and 
Politics must pull together. The Presi- 
dent has assured us that in future they 
will do so, but many business men are 


still skeptical. Vice-President Kent, of 
the Bankers’ Trust Co., emphasized the 
necessity of harmony, before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Bankers: 


The financial condition of our own country 

before the beginning of the present war was 
one of strain, and our bfsiness life was filled 
with unnatural problems largely brought about 
through logic based on false statement, which 
fooled the multitude and played upon their 
passions. 
_ That some of those who would destroy our 
institutions are honest, though ignorant, be- 
cause they have read and believed the false, 
is little in our favor, and we have seen the 
South played against the North, and the West 
and South against the East, when all should 
hold together for our common welfare. 


Two Views— 
Gary vs. Tripp. 


~~ GARY may be classified as a 
confirmed optimist. It is rare indeed 
that the public hears from him anything 
but encouraging predictions. Yet we must 
remember that in the past the “bull on 
the United States” has always been right 
eventually. In a speech before the Mer- 
chants’ Association, Judge Gary said: 


The resources and opportunities for the com- 
mercial success of the United States are better 
than ever before. The total wealth of the 
United States is at least double that of France 
or Germany and 65 per cent. greater than that 
of Great Britain. The annual savings or net 
gains are at least five billion dollars a year. 

With our wealth, increasing productive ca- 
pacity, best of climate, rich soil and vast bodies 
of undeveloped materials, this should be the 
leading financial and commercial nation of the 
world, and should be continuously prosperous. 
During the year 1914 business conditions 
throughout the United States were perhaps the 
worst they have been since the early nine- 
ties, but just at present the pecuniary advan- 
tages to this country resulting from the war 
are equal to the disadvantages. Exports are 
“a large and are increasing. 

e have before us an era of prosperity, 
contentment and baggnaees. The extreme 
optimist of today, if the people of this 
country take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties, will in ten years be considered to 
have been very conservative in his esti- 
mate of future prosperity. Undoubtedly 
the terrible consequences of the pending 
wars will for some time unfavorably affect 
even this great and growing nation, but if 
we remain strictly neutral we may expect 
to receive an increasing measure of trade 
and influence, thus adding to our wealth 
and improving our conditions. 


On the other hand, Guy E. Tripp, 
chairman of Westinghouse Electric, 
judging from the experience of his own 
company, takes a very different view: 


Prevailing feeling in England and France 
when war broke out was that a terrible situ- 
ation confronted Europe, but that great benefits 
would come to United States; nevertheless, 
after six months, we find the situation just 
the reverse. 

Our company in England is running at full 
capacity, while in this country our works are 
operating between 50 Fo cent. and 60 per cent. 
of normal output. he English company is 
not working upon war orders; but upon its 
usual character of goods. This, of course, is 
due to the fact that England has been able to 
keep the seas clear for her commerce and that 
her colonies and other countries, which had 
been in the habit of dealing to a considerable 
extent with Germany, have transferred their 
entire business to England. 

It seems to me this will be a permanent con- 
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dition; that is to say, if the allies should win, 
England will derive geester permanent com- 
merical benefit from the war than the United 
States will. 

Our works in France are running full time, 
but to a véry large extent on orders for the 
French war department. 

Our Italian works are running full time; 
and judging from the very infrequent and 
vague news we can get through from Austria, 
our Vierina company is enjoying usual pros- 


Therefore, so far as our own interests are 
concerned, they are very much more prosper- 
om in Europe than in the United States. 

t is true that here have been some war or- 
ders received in this country, but the effect has 
been a great deal more than offset by the great 
disturbance of foreign exchange and the diffi- 
culty of handling our large indebtedness to 


Europe. 
+ * * 
Wall Street Sentiment 
Is Optimistic. 


IHHERE can be no doubt that the ma- 
jority of Wall Street houses take a 
cheerful view of our business and invest- 
ment prospects, in spite of the present 
dullness. Brokers and bond houses have 
always been accustomed to steer their 


course chiefly by the money market, and 
they believe that the present very low 
rates point to a revival of investment de- 


mand—slow, perhaps, but sure. Thus 


Hayden, Stone & Co.: 


The more we study the situation, the more 
we become imbued with the idea that we shall 
see a very decided revival of business in this 
country during the present year. A combi- 
nation of the most important influences making 
toward this end has come into existence dur- 
ing the last six months that previously had 
not éxisted concurrently for several years. 
The first of these is cheap money. It is only 
when money is really borrowable at a low 
rate that there is the inducement to go into 
new enterprises and expand going ones. 
Frightful as has been the destruction of prop- 
erty and capital, it seems likely that the sav- 
ing ha$S been even greater. Destruction of 
capital is confined to comparatively small 
areas and to the warring nations. Saving is 
universal. There will be put a small demand 
for — abroad because there be less de- 

‘or s 


rhe Saudia te this combination of influences 
is the tremendous war orders. These will 
not only enrich the. companies immediately 
affected but the funds so received will have a 
gen ickening effect. 

third influence, or, perhaps, more 

a corollary of the last mentioned, is 
thé restoration of the tariff wall. Up 
to the outbreak of the war our foreign trade 
balance had decreased by over $200,000,000; as 
comiparéd with the previous year. In 
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cember the balance in our favor was over 
$100,000,000. The tide is all running one way 
and all in our favor. Nor do we believe that 
this would immediately disappear with the 
ending of the war. A permanent market will 
have been made in Europe and South America 
for many of our goods and Europe will not 
in a position for a long time to supply 
anything in excess of its own needs. 

‘inally, and in a sense most important of 
all, has been the change in political senti- 
ment and of the attitude toward corporations. 

In regard to war orders, the National 
Bank of Boston throws a small spray of 
cold water on the general enthusiasm 
with which these are greeted in the 
press: 

In shoe manufacturing, operations are still 
15 to 20 per cent. below last year. When it 
is borne in mind that the total factory out- 
put of the country is in the neighborhood of 
300,000,000 pairs a year, war orders for a few 
million pairs, welcome as they are, make but 
a slight offset to the great shrinkage in do- 
mestic demand. Here and there certain con- 
cerns in various lines are very busy on war 
orders, but this activity, although given much 
prominence, cannot conceal the still shrinking 
volume of domestic trade. 

* . * 


“Must Moderate Our 
Excesses.”—Taft. 


X-PRESIDENT TAFT, as might 
naturally be expected, is not fully 
satisfied with political conditions and re- 
cent legislation. Perhaps he is not an 
entirely unprejudiced critic, but his views 
are well worth reading: 


The passage of the Trade Commission bill 
for a greater inquisitorial investigation into 
general business will, I think, not prove prac- 
tical in the further disclosure or repression of 
abuse. It will only serve to harass and nag 
business, and it has already rendered capital 
so timid that we see its effect in diminished 
investments, in the cutting down of wage 
funds and the increase of the unemployed. 
When you add to this the gross injustice that 
the Government has done the railroads in re- 
quiring the carriage of great additional freight 
under the parcels post law without an in- 
creased compensation, in effect taking money 
from the railroads without any recompense 
whatever; when you consider the wanton and 
unnecessary increase of the burden of the rail- 
roads by the passage of full crew laws; when 
you consider the increase of their expenses in 
the hot eagerness in the States to compel them 
to pay more taxes, while other fields of tax- 
ation are neglected or favored, and when you 
consider the delays which their applications for 
an increase in rates are met and the blind op- 
position that refuses to listen to their state- 
ments of distress, you can see that we must 
moderate these excesses if we would have 
prosperity return. 
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Our First Real 
Trade Balance. 


R. EDWARD E. PRATT, chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Commerce, 
made a most notable address before the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association at its recent 
dinner in Chicago. He showed that for 
the first time in our history this country 
now has a genuine favorable trade bal- 
ance, even when all the “invisible” factors 
are reckoned in. We summarize his main 
points as follows: 


During the last six months we have turned 
the corner and are facing a new era of busi- 
ness expansion—an era which has made the 
term “home market” obsolete and has put in 
its place the unfamiliar term of “world mar- 

et.” 


For fourteen years our annual export ex- 
cess has ranged from $250,000,000 to $650,- 
000,000, but invisible factors have made this 
only an apparent favorable balance. In the 
form of interest on foreign investments we 
have paid annually at least $275,000,000 net to 
other countries. In 1914 American tourists 
abroad spent approximately 000,000. 
Foreign born Americans have been sending 
home about $150,000,000 every year. And for- 
eign shipping companies have collected from 
us at least 000,000 annually in freight. 

Thus these invisible items have turned our 
apparent favorable balance into an unfavor- 
oe, Se of $100,000,000 to $500,000,000 
yearly. 

The change n last July. Since then 
we have, for the first time, had a real favor- 
able balance of trade. That has permitted 
the beginning of a period of export capitalism 
—as shown by the Swedish loan of $5,000,000, 
the Argentine loan of $15,000,000, and the 
Russian loan of $25,000,000. This will, of 
course, be a slow movement at first; but 
we have turned the corner. Interest rates 
in Europe will rise as a result of the war so 
that hereafter foreign countries will not have 
much advantage over us in the matter of 
cheap capital. Europe will be no longer will- 
ing to give other nations longer terms of credit 
and lower rates than America can offer. Our 
manufacturers will at last be on a parity with 
the foreigner in seeking foreign trade. 


At the moment, however, our foreign 
trade is hampered by high ocean freight 
rates. The following increases were 
cited by Secretaries McAdoo and Red- 
field in a report to the Senate: 


Ocean freight rates on grain from New 
York to Rotterdam have been increased since 
the outbreak of the war 900 per cent.; on 
flour, per cent; on cotton, 700 per cent. 
From New York to Liverpool the rates on 
the same commodities have increased from 
300 to 500 per cent. 

From Baltimore to European ports (ex- 
cepting German) rates have been increased on 
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grain 900 per cent.; on flour, 364 per cent.; 
on cotton, 614 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Liverpool rates on grain 
have been increased from 157 to 200 per cent. ; 
on cotton, 186 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on 
cotton have been increased 471 per cent.; to 
Bremen, 1,100 per cent., namely, from $1.25 


per bale to $15 per bale. 
* - * 


Steel Prospects 
on the Mend. 


With the U. S. Steel Corporation 

showing the poorest earnings 
ever recorded, both for the last quarter 
and for the year 1914, and with dividends 
entirely discontinued on the common 
stock of that company, it cannot be 
claimed that current steel business is sat- 
isfactory. Conditions are now on the 
up-grade, however, and nearly all ex- 
perienced steel men are predicting much 
greater activity. George H. Hull, for 
example, a close student of industrial 
conditions, says: 

If the war continues I expect to see a 
riod of great national prosperity. Especially, 
I expect to see pig iron and the other basic 
industries prosper. In fact, it is hard to see 
anything but a boom ahead. When the war 
first broke out, I expected to see the improve 
ment materialize in about three months. I 
failed to take into consideration the barriers 
of foreign exchange which were caused by 
the shock of the war. Now, however, the 
improvement has actually begun, and if the 
war continues a boom should certainly ma- 
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terialize in this country. Furthermore, it 
should continue for some time after the close 
of the war, for when hostilities are over it 
will be necessary to repair the destruction— 
and that means large orders in iron and steel. 
+ * * 
“New Era for the 
Railroads.” —Willard. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 
has followed up the increases for 
the Eastern roads by allowing higher 
class and commodity rates from Chicago 
and Missouri river points to Utah and 
various increases from the Great Lakes 
to No. Dakota and Montana. Daniel 
Willard, president of the B. & O., who 
has been the chief spokesman of the 
roads in the rate cases, is well pleased 
with the attitude of the commission and 
of the public: 

The two decisions in the Eastern rate case, 
taken as a whole, may be truly said to mark 
the hepening of a new era for the railroads. 

While the Commission in its two decisions 
fully recognized the needs of the railroads in 
official classification territory for additional 
net revenue, and while the Chairman of the 
Commission specifically stated that in his opin- 
ion the needs of the carriers were even greater 
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than the full amount to be obtained from a 
5 per cent. increase as requested, it should be 
kept in mind that the increase immediately 
granted was, approximately, only one-half of 
the amount asked for; but other findings and 
suggestions contained in the decision are of 
great potential value. 

The Commission, for instance, admitted the 
contention of the carriers that their expenses 
had become inelastic, due largely, as shown 
in the record, to the effect of legislation, such 
as Full Crew bills, hours of service laws, in- 
creased taxes, etc., and that it was not pos- 
sible now, as in the past, for the carriers to 
keep their expenses in harmony with their 
gross earnings. They found also that it was 
not true, as claimed by some, that the rail- 
roads had spent unduly large amounts in re- 
cent years upon maintenance; on the con- 
trary, they expressed the view that the amount 
so spent was perhaps even less than it might 
well have been. 

The Commission clearly recognized all the 
contentions of the carriers concerning the 
general railroad situation, and specifically 
stated that it was the duty and the purpose 
of the commission to assist so far as it prop- 
erly might in the solution of the whole 


problem. 
* * * 


One Important Reason 
for Unemployment. 


F. YOAKUM, chairman of the 

* Frisco, took a new viewpoint in 

regard to the railroad situation in a talk 

at the after-luncheon forum of the Re- 
publican Club: 


I want to emphasize the close connection 
between the piling up of hundreds of thou- 
sands of unemployed in cities and the subject 
of opening farm lands through the new rail- 
road construction. 

There has been no new railroad construction 
for two years, whereas the average railroad 
building for the preceding thirty years was 
6,000 miles a year. Under normal conditions 
there is an average of seven employes to the 
mile of operated railroad. Therefore the 
construction of 6,000 miles of new railroads 
a year resulted in the employment of 42,000 
additional men a year as these new railroads 
were put in operation. Using the Govern- 
ment’s estimate of four and a half people 
to the family, these employes would support 
and educate, through their employment, 
190,000 additional people each year if normal 
conditions had continued. 

If cessation of railroad construction con- 
tinues through 1916, it will mean that in the 
four years’ stoppage from 1912 we will be 
behind in building 24,000 miles of road. This 
arrested development means that we have 
failed to invest, at $30,000 a mile for construc- 
tion of these lines, $720,000,000. It means 
that we have failed to make 24,000 freight 
cars at a cost of $240,000,000. Locomotive 
shops have been denrived of the business of 
making 5,000 additional locomotives at a cost 





MONEY, BANKING AND BUSINESS. 


of $80,000,000. Steel car builders are minus 
the construction of 4,000 passenger coaches at 
a cost of $48,000,000, to say nothing of the 
thousands of new homes and the multitude of 


new industries that would have been built. 





THE RATE INCREASE, 
“Doc, I feel better already!” 





To build new railroads bankers must be 
able to sell the securities, It is difficult to 
find investors for new railroad securities 
under existing conditions. A method must 
be formed by which the Government, the 
bankers and the builders can co-operate. 

* * + 

Big Foreign 

Demand for Loans. 
THE Chicago National City Bank has 

evidently felt the demand for loans 

from abroad. Speaking of the amount of 
money already loaned to foreign nations, 
it says: 
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Five times that sum could have been em- 
ployed at high interest rates had the Amer- 
ican bankers cared to accept the proposals 
made by all the belligerent nations (except 
Great Britain) and by nations which from 
time immemorial have been in the habit 
of doing their financing in London. This 
movement is bound to continue, as it is 
evident that the London banks are in no 
position to finance outside borrowers at a 
time when the enormous war issues have 
to be provided for. These loans are per- 
fectly safe, and under different conditions 
bankers here would be glad to make much 
larger advances. 

The United States is the only important 
commercial power not engaged in war. 
Out of this situation must accrue benefits 
for the American market—the greatest of 
all neutral markets—which one can scarce- 
ly forecast at this time. Europe’s bid for 
our surplus wheat has advanced the price 
to the highest level touched for many 
years. She must continue to buy in enor- 
mous quantities all the foodstuffs that we 
have to spare. For the purpose of financ- 
ing these purchases and the purchase of 
every variety of war material and army 
supplies, various foreign governments have 
created large credit balances in this coun- 
try. To provide these balances short term 
advances have been secured from bankers 
with the understanding that the proceeds 
of the loans should be expended in the 
United States and not remitted in gold to 
the borrowing nations. These arrange- 
ments will be immensely helpful to Amer- 
ican producers and must result in obtain- 
ing for our manufacturers a vast amount of 
profitable business which never before 
came to the American markets. 

So far as general business is concerned 
the tone is better than it was a month ago, 
but the volume is still considerably less 
than that often seen at this time of the 
year. Sentiment, however, is more cheer- 
ful. The feeling is that there will be less 
disturbance from politics. 








AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR 
A feature of the next issue of this magazine will be the first of a series of 


articles by Paul Clay on the world’s financial and industrial prospects as result 
of Europe’s military holocaust of skilled labor and capital. The subject will be 
more exhaustively and authoritatively treated than has been done by any other 
publication. The factors which governed the financial and industrial situation 
oe, and subsequent to other big wars in history will be explained, and the 
probable effect of similar influences at the present time will be made clear. No 
one interested in American securities or American business can afford to miss 
this series. It will be worth YOUR while. 














Money Easy and Business Improving Slowly 


HERE is every prospect of easy 

money until next fall at least. 

Call money at New York re- 

mains a shade under 2 per cent. 

most of the time, bank acceptances about 

2% and commercial paper 4 or in some 
cases even lower. 

It will be remembered that one of the 
purposes sought to be achieved by the 
new bank system was to prevent Wall 
Street from having the use of such large 
amounts of money at low rates on call. 
The war has had such a controlling effect 
on the entire money and business situa- 
tion that the new bank system has not 
yet had a fair chance to show what it 
can do, but as yet it has not served to 
divert funds from Wall Street. We be- 
lieve it is very doubtful whether it will 
ever do so. The advantages of lending 
in the call money market—the money 
being absolutely secured and obtainable 
at any moment—are so great that large 
supplies are almost certain to be avail- 
able when needed. Even if the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System can- 
not or will not lend here at low rates, 
there are plenty of banks not members 
who will seize the opportunity. 

* * 


It is noticeable that the best English 
banking opinion is almost unanimous in 
the belief that British industry will con- 
tinue active during the war, but world- 
wide stagnation and depression will fol- 
low the war. A tremendous paper money 
inflation is going on all over Europe, 
which in itself tends to stimulate an arti- 
ficial activity. Europe is mortgaging its 
future revenues and pouring the income 
thus received into the rapacious maw of 
the war. 

There can be no doubt that all this 
waste will have to be paid for by future 
industry and economy. The great wars 
of history, however, have not been fol- 
lowed immediately by depressions. The 
first necessity after peace is declared is 
the rebuilding of the economic machinery 
which has been crippled, and this serves 
to keep the wheels moving actively for 


some time after the close of the war. 
* * 7 

Steel mills are working somewhere be- 
tween 45 and 50 per cent. capacity, but 
the tendency is upward. It is especially 
notable that there is no sign of any 
winter reaction such as is usually to be 
observed. This is partly due to the very 
low level of current operations, but it is 
also in part the result of a somewhat 
greater inquiry, as was shown by the in- 
crease in U. S. Steel’s unfilled orders in 
December. In steel circles it is not be- 
lieved that January will disclose any 
shrinkage of orders from the point 
reached December 31. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. now has in blast 28 furnaces 
out of its total of 59. Orders, specifica- 
tions and operations are increasing, but 
very slowly as yet. Steel prices are 
steady and are even stiffening on some 
products. Republic Iron & Steel, for ex- 
ample, recently advanced steel bars from 
1.10 to 1.15. There has been one slight 
advance in wire products and another is 


ected. 
exp F . 


There is no marked improvement in 


general business conditions. This is 
plainly shown by the bank clearings, 
which continue very light, and by the 
commercial failures, which are heavy. 
Nevertheless, the feeling among business 
men is that the corner has been turned. 
Reports from the West and Northwest 
and even from some parts of the South 
are very encouraging. 

It has been true for several years that 
stocks of merchandise carried by dealers, 
both wholesale and retail, have been 
small. Speculative buying of merchan- 
dise has been unknown for so long that 
dealers have almost forgotten what it 
means. When goods are sold they very 
soon go into actual consumption. This 
creates a situation where there is little 
or nothing to liquidate. There is none 
of that over-bought condition of mer- 
chandise markets that has so often 
brought disaster and falling commodity 
prices in the past. 
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The Market Outlook 


Prespects for Bonds and Stocks—Factors Beneath the Surface of Current Events 
By G. C. SELDEN 


E greatest problems confronting 
the security markets are those 
: connected with the supply of 
capital for investment. 

For example, we have already loaned 
to foreign countries something like $125,- 
000,000. The National City Bank of 
Chicago, quoted elsewhere in this issue, 
says that we might just as easily have 
loaned five times that amount, on good 
security and at attractive rates, the 
foreign demand being ample to absorb 
that much capital from this country. 
Further loans abroad are therefore prob- 
able. 

Capital loaned abroad cannot flow into 
our home security markets—that much 
is plain. There are two ways, therefore, 
in which “the waste of war” operates 
against American security prices. About 
one of those ways, the sale to us of 
American stocks and bonds held abroad, 
we have heard a great deal. But the 
other, the purchase by our banking in- 
terests of foreign obligations of one kind 
or another, bids fair to rival the first in 
importance. 

* * 

HAT does this “waste of capital” 
mean, as affecting the investment 
market? There is a sense in which the 
simon-pure investor is not directly con- 
cerned with economic waste. It may 
affect him indirectly through falling 
prices, or through receiverships of com- 
panies in which he is interested; but if 
his investments are in sound securities, 
so that the continuance of his interest or 
his dividends is assured, he is above and 
beyond the reach of those economic dis- 
asters which work havoc with the profits 

of the business man. 

So in considering the bond market we 
must bear in mind that the economic de- 
vastation resulting from the war will 
not fall to any large extent upon bond- 
holders nor upon that species of invest- 
ment capital which usually flows into 
bonds. 


The holder of British consols, for ex- 
ample, has witnessed a most annoying 
decline in the price of his security; but 
he is receiving his interest regularly and 
it would be difficult to conceive of con- 
ditions under which the actual safety of 
his consols would be threatened. More- 
over, when he reinvests the interest paid 
him on these consols, he finds that he 
can get the same type of security at a 
much lower price, thereby increasing his 
income. So long as he does not wish to 
sell, and so long as he does not lose 
through other channels—that is, so far 
as he is really the simon-pure investor— 
his position has actually been improved 
by the war, because he can now get a 
higher rate of interest. 

* * 


T° get the proper perspective on the 

bond market, then, we must look at 
the matter from the point of view of the 
investor. Just as it is an axiom that the 
banker makes the most money when 
everybody else is losing, because it is 
then that interest rates are highest, it is 
equally true that the bond investor profits 
most through scarcity of capital, because 
he can buy his bonds cheaper, and there- 
fore can get a higher return on his in- 
vestment. The world at large suffers 
severely from scarcity of capital but the 
man who has the capital profits from 
its scarcity—just as would be the case 
with wheat or any other tangible com- 
modity. 

The war is causing terrible losses to 
governments, to business men, to the 
people at large and to many speculative 
investors; but the holder of the highest 
grade securities, which are sure to pay 
their interest or dividends, is profiting 
by a situation in which his product, so to 
speak, investment capital, is in the great- 
est demand. 

* * x 
THs is the real meaning, I take it, of 
the rising bond market. The sharp 
decline in bonds at the beginning of the 
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war discounted the unfavorable features 
as affecting bond investors. It was partly 
due to the anticipated demand for capital 
for war purposes and partly to the gen- 
eral disorganization of industry, finance 
and foreign exchange. 

Now that e has passed. The busi- 
ness of the world has in a great measure 
readjusted itself to war conditions. And 
the investor wakes up to find that, as 
the r of what all the world wants, 
capital, he is actually profiting by the 
situation. The nations of Europe are 
busily tearing down where they might 
be building up—but the investor is draw- 
ing his interest regularly. The manu- 
facturer is in some cases at his wits’ end 
to keep his plant in operation—but the 
bondholder can reinvest his interest 
money at better rates than before. Eng- 
land and Germany are at each other’s 
throats—but neither will repudiate its 
bonds, hence the owner of those bonds is 
secure in his income at a time when 
hardly any other class of people can be 
said to occupy that relatively happy posi- 
tion. 

Thus when the bondholder finds, al- 


most to his surprise, that he has money 
to invest, he begins to look around to 


see what he can do with it. He fears to 
place it in new and untried issues under 
the present disturbed conditions. He 
turns first to short term notes, as involv- 
ing a shorter risk and therefore requir- 
ing the least possible knowledge of the 
future. When the supply of these issues 
runs short, as it soon does, he scrutinizes 
the best class of long term bonds and 
makes careful selections. 

We are now, as I interpret the situa- 
tion, at the point where absorption of 
bonds has begun. It will be slow, be- 
cause we shall not get the customary 
help from Europe. But home capital 
will accumulate. It must find an opening. 
It will be shy of speculative investments. 
Some of it may be loaned to neutral 
foreign countries, but not all. Where 
will it flow? Into the best American 


* * + 


COTA TTALLY the same argu- 
ments apply to those stocks whose 
dividends are assured. The only dif- 
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ference is that, as a rule, dividends are 
less assured than interest on bonds. 

Where dividends are not assured we 
have already seen the result in the form 
of exceedingly low prices, and it is a 
question if the weak spots in the situation 
have not been pretty well eliminated. 
Unnecessary to say, a period of such un- 
certainty as the present, containing so 
many new problems, is not a favorable 
time for seeking purely speculative op- 
portunities. The discriminating buyer 
of stocks will prefer to stick to the solid 
investment issues. These he may, it 
seems to me, take hold of with consider- 
able assurance. 

Whether we shall see a prompt ad- 
vance in the market, as a result of a rapid 
recuperation in American business, or a 
period of dull markets gradually becom- 
ing stronger, but interrupted by numer- 
ous reactions, it would perhaps be idle 
to guess. Certainly the active trader 
cannot safely allow himself to become 
widely extended. It is a time for con- 
servative operations. 

In April, 1908, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road offered $40,000,000 4% per cent. 
bonds at 96. The loan was oversub- 
scribed about 25 times. This week 
$49,000,000 414s issued by the same road 
at 10334 were oversubscribed several 
times, but in no such overwhelming 
manner. The price was, of course, less 
attractive than that of 1908, so that the 
comparison is not equal. Also, in 1908 
about half the subscriptions came 
from abroad, while now none came from 
that source. 

In a general way, however, the com- 
parison shows that there is less capital 
available for new bonds than in 1908. 
This is only one of many similar indica- 
tions to remind us that we cannot expect 
in 1915 any such rapid recuperation of 
the market as occurred in 1908. We may 
build all the more surely for building 
slowly but whether that is true or not we 
must build slowly. 

Contemplating the security markets as 
a whole, there is every reason for a 
chastened optimism. Some further weak 
spots, like that in Steel common, may 
remain to be corrected, but the market 
has the strength to correct them and, 
later on, to go on its way rejoicing. 





A Steel Company That Is Not Overcapitalized 


Republic Iron & Steel Is Standing the Depression Well—Management Con- 
servative and Competent—Prospects for Its Stocks and Bonds 


BY WILLIAM T. CONNORS 


every one knows, the year 
1899, when Republic Iron & 
me Steel was incorporated, was in 


— a period of industrial stock 
watering. That was the time when 
the public went crazy over the advan- 
tages of combination; when half a mil- 
lion of water masquerading under the 
impressive name of “U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration common stock” was greedily 
licked up almost over night at prices 
around $50 a share; when big promot- 
ers found themselves suddenly en- 
gulfed in a flood of other people’s 
money, hardly knowing how they got it 
or what to do with it. 

Of the various big steel and iron 
companies organized at that time— 
most of which finally landed in U. S. 
Steel—the Republic was the most con- 
servatively capitalized. 

Republic was a consolidation of 24 
companies operating rolling mills and 
blast furnaces in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, and 
two iron mining companies located in 
Michigan and Minnesota, all taken over 
by outright purchase. In 1904 five 
more companies were added, at Bir- 
mingham, Columbia Heights, Minn., 
and New Castle, Pa. In 1906, a half 
interest was bought in 1,800 acres of 
iron ore lands near Birmingham. 

FROM IRON TO STEEL. 

When organized the principal busi- 
ness of the company was the manufac- 
ture of iron. Beginning with 1906 
there was an entire change of policy. 

“Why,” the management asked itself, 
“should we let the other fellow get all 
the profit of making this iron into steel 
products? Why not do this our- 
selves?” 

With that idea in mind, a general 
rehabilitation of the company’s plants 
was begun looking toward the com- 
plete manufacture of steel from the ore 
in the company’s own mines. This in- 
volved the replacement of rolling mill 
equipment and an increase of 150% in 


steel capacity. About a year ago 
Chairman Topping announced that 
this program was substantially com- 
pleted and that “in future improve- 
ments will be confined entirely to new 
capacity and extensions of facilities to 
manufacture the more highly finished 
products and to improvement suggest- 
ing economic refinement in production.” 

Eight years ago the company was 
producing about 500,000 tons of pig 
iron a year. Its iron capacity now is 
about 1,250,000 tons, but most of this 
is used by the company itself, only a 
trifling amount being sold in the form 
of pig. In the meantime the com- 
pany’s finished and semi-finished steel 
capacity has grown from 500,000 tons 
to about 1,100,000 tons. 

Rising costs of production have been 
the great problem with which nearly 
all business managers have had to 
struggle in recent years. In this com- 
petition Republic has held a position 
of advantage because it is a self-con- 
tained proposition. It starts from the 
ore and ends with the finished product 
ready for consumption, and therefore 
gets whatever profits there are all along 
the route as the ore progresses from 
the mine to the user. Its ore reserves are 
a great source of strength. 

In order to put the company in this 
self-contained position, approximately 
$27,000,000 has been expended for new 
construction since the company was 
formed. The company’s actual proper- 
ty assets were then valued at about 
$20,000,000. The best figures in re- 
gard to the present value of the com- 
pany’s properties are those given by 
Chairman Topping in July, 1912, who 
then put the replacement value of real 
estate, mills, etc., consituting the com- 
pany’s plant, at $27,500,000. 

Replacement value of the company’s 
ore supplies he placed at $46,000,000. 
The company’s reported figure of $69,- 
111,000 for property account June 30, 
1914, is conservative. 
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At the latter date working capital 
was $10,492,000, which brings the total 
assets up to nearly $80,000,000. 
Against this was outstanding about 
$17,000,000 funded debt and $25,000,000 

referred stock. This would leave 

000,000 to offset the $27,191,000 
common stock now outstanding. 

The above figures have, of course, 
very little value in establishing the 
price of the stock, which must chiefly 
depend, not on the property behind it, 
but on the present and prospective 
earnings ; but they serve to emphasize 
the important point that Republic is 
not overcapitalized, so that earnings, 
when they come, are equal to a rela- 
tively large per cent on the stock. 


BONDS WELL SECURED. 


We noted above that the total 
fanded debt is only $17,000,000 based 
Ofi approximately $80,000,000 property 
assets. Not only are these bonds well 
sécured, but as shown in Diagram 1, 
average earnings are at least three 
times interest requirements. In the 
year ended June 30, 1912, in which the 
surplus for dividends was the smallest 
of any year since 1906, the interest re- 
quirements on the funded debt were 
covered nearly three times over. On 
thé other hand, in 1907 they were cov- 
eréd nine times, and in 1913, five times. 

The company’s 5 per cent sinking 
fund bonds are now selling around 93. 
Théy are due in 1940, but in the mean- 
time are callable at 105 and interest. 
A sinking fund of 2% per cent yearly 
(more under certain conditions) is set 
aside for the redemption of the bonds 
or for purchases in the open market at 
105 or less. At 93 the yield on these 
bonds is about 5% per cent if they are 
carried to maturity, with the possibil- 
ity of a substantial profit in addition if 

ur bond should be called at 105 be- 

maturity. The bonds have good 
sdlability and on the above basis are 
attractive. 

It will be noted that Total Profits 
and Surplus for Dividends on the com- 

$ stocks have varied widely since 
Steél is always either “a prince 

or @ pauper” and this company is no 
exception. One point is especially no- 
ticeable: The surplus for dividends 
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was as great in 1913 as in 1907, while, 
as we all know, business conditions for 
the year ending June, 1913, were far 
from being relatively as good as for 
the year ending June, 1907. The ear- 
lier year was a genuine boom, while the 
later year was a pale imitation. Prices 
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of the company’s products were de- 
cidedly lower in 1913. If 1907 prices 
had been realized a new high record 
would have been set for surplus and for 
earnings on ‘the common stock. 

Republic’s earnings, though irregular, 
have been on the average nearly main- 
tained, in spite of dull business. 


EARNINGS ON STOCKS. 


Although the surplus for dividends 
was as great in 1913 as in 1907, the per 
cent earned on the stock was not so 
large, as in the meantime the preferred 
stock outstanding had been increased 
from $20,417,000 to $25,000,000. In 
spite of this, earnings on the common in 
1913 were only one per cent behind 1907 ; 
while U. S. Steel common earned only 
11.1 per cent in 1913 against 15.7 in 1907. 

The gradual decline in earnings on 
the stocks from the boom days of 1906 
and 1907 to date has been due to gen- 
eral businéss conditions, not to any 
weakness in the management or or- 
ganization of Republic Steel. This de- 
cline has been common to nearly all 
companies, except those affected by un- 
usual conditions. 

The dividend record of the company 
has been varied, owing to the fluctua- 
tions of the business and the unwilling- 
hess of the management to pay divi- 
dends unless earned. The preferred is 


















7 per cent cumulative. The regular 
rate was paid from 1900 te 1903. In 
the dull year of 1904 no dividends were 
paid, but by the end of 1907 the ar- 
rears had all been caught up. In 1908 
only 3% per cent was paid, but in 1909 
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this arrearage was brought up by 
means of warrants due yearly up to 
1915. Regular dividends were next 
paid until April, 1912. Three dividends 
were then skipped, and two more have 
been “deferred” since the war started, 
so that arrears at this writing are 8% 
per cent. The common has paid no 
dividends, but something has. been 
earned on it every year but one, 1912, 
and in three years out of the nine over 
4 per cent was earned. 

(The diagrams show years ending 
June 30. The fiscal year of the com- 
pany now ends with December 31, but 
as semi-annual reports are issued, the 
above arrangement gives the best com- 
parison. For this reason earnings for 
the later years do not agree with those 
shown in our “Bargain Indicator.”) 

Diagram 3 shows two interesting 
facts: First, that reasonable amounts 
have been charged to maintenance and 
depreciation every year, regardless of 
whether earnings were good or poor. 
Second, that working capital—that is, 
excess of current assets over current 
liabilities—has been considerably in- 
creased during the last five years. In 
both these particulars the company’s 
showing is satisfactory. 

Neither the preferred no the com- 
mon stock can be considered as strictly 
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on the investment plane. The pre- 
ferred, however, is entitled to consid- 
eration as a “business man’s invest- 
ment,” so-called—though I sometimes 
think that this term gives the business 
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man credit for more shrewdness about 
investing than is really his due. The 
price of the preferred—73 at this writ- 
ing—shows the good estimation in 
which it is held, in view of the fact 
that it has just passed two dividends. The 
common is purely a speculation, with 
an excellent probability that dividends 
may be paid on it in the next big 
wave of business activity. 

It has frequently been remarked that 
the smaller steel companies, which 
were at first at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with their giant competitor, U. 
S. Steel, have in the last few years 
been gaining on the big corporation. 
This has been especially notable in the 
case of Bethlehem Steel, recently com- 
mented on in these columns. Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel is another instance. 
Both these companies have the advan- 
tage of careful and aggressive manage- 
ment. U. S. Steel to some extent suf- 
fers from its very unwieldiness. Also, the 
smaller companies have been exempt 
from Government prosecution—or per- 
secution, just as you prefer. 

Both U. S. Steel preferred and Re- 
public preferred are 7 per cent cumu- 
lative, with 834 per cent arrears due on 
the latter. Republic is a better bar- 
gain at 73 than U. S. Steel at 103. Both 
companies will prosper with better 
business conditions, but on the present 
outlook Republic should do at least as 
well as its big competitor, and it has 
more room to advance. 


In the NEXT ARTICLE of this Series Mr. Connors will analyze NEW YORK 


CENTRAL’S Situation. In view of ae <— of a _ 
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Practical Points For the Bond Buyer 


XIlI—Getting Much Useful Investment Education by Simple Means 


HERE is no royal road to learn- 
ing, said an old time sage to 
his pupil. And that applies to 
investment learning just as 

much as to any other kind. But get- 

ting an investment education is one of 
the simplest operations, if not alto- 
gether the easiest. 

The literature of investment is in- 
creasing steadily. There are a num- 
ber of very good books applying strict- 
ly to this subject, but after all a good 

eal of what is given in these books is 
only principle, not practice. It is prac- 
tice that the average investor seeks 
more than principle. Unfortunately it 
is one of the defects of many people to 
want to be told what to do rather than 

how it should be done. There is a 

clear distinction between these ideas. 

Reading investment books, there- 
fore, is simple enough, but this does 
not altogether touch on the prac- 
tical. In the very nature of the case 
they cannot give specific advice as to 
what bonds and what stocks to buy 
and when to sell. Conditions in gen- 
eral and in the specific companies 
change so rapidly that advice given 
today may be of little value six months 
later, although principles will not have 
changed. 

How, then, can the investor get much 
real investment education by a very 
simple means? This is the way. In 
the first place he can read the daily 
newspapers’ financial pages, know and 
understand the significance of every 
bit of print of these pages. He can 
certainly watch quotations and see 
how the things spoken about in the dis- 
cussions of conditions affect the prices. 
This is a big thing for the investor. It 
is these large changes in prices that 
give investors opportunities to enhance 
their capital. 

Then by careful observation of the 
financial advertisements much valu- 
able practical knowledge will be 
gained. These advertisements often 
oifer booklets touching on investment 
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matters. Let the investor send for all 
these and keep them in his collection of 
investment literature. 

Furthermore, let him read all the ad- 
vertisements offering bonds and other 
securities. A hundred questions will 
present themselves in the course of 
time, for every such bond offering dif- 
fers materially in detail. With the 
help of books, financial dictionaries, the 
pamphlets collected, and further the 
asking of questions from the many 
sources available such as the inquiry 
departments of magazines and news- 
papers, the financial horizon of such a 
semi-student will broaden remarkably. 

Again, let him read every financial 
item of the papers and submit the facts 
given there to the same analysis. 
Every little financial news item in- 
volves some financial principles or 
facts that may be easily ascertained. 

Still further education may be ob- 
tained for the price of a few moments’ 
time and a stamp in the form of invest- 
ment house security circulars. The 
advertisements give only the informa- 
tion in skeleton form; the circular elab- 
orates as the offering house will ex- 
plain. 

An intelligent and exhaustive read- 
ing after this fashion of the many 
sources of this indirect teaching is 
really better than a course in the finan- 
cial departments of the universities. It 
is excellent to have an- opportunity to 
take the latter, but not necessary by 
any means. The daily papers, finan- 
cial literature in its varied and prac- 
tical forms, together with the pursuit 
of everything read will give a prac- 
tical education undreamed of before. 





PAMPHLET 


(Obtainable Gratis on mention of Macazing or WALL 
Street.) 

Short Stories of Public Utilities. A 
booklet of stories on the growth and de- 
velopment of these companies now forming 
such a large investment field. Williams, 
Pusher & Coleman, 60 Wall street, New 

or 
















Bond Inquiries 


Minn. & St. Louis 4’s. 

A. M—We would not advise selling Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis First and Refunding 4’s 
at 40. All the railroads have suffered severe- 
ly during the last twelve months from re- 
duced income, higher expenditures, and lack 
of public confidence in the country’s general 
railway future. Minneapolis & St. Louis runs 
through a rich farming country; it is dis- 
tinctly a crop road, and will benefit by the 
present large demand for cereals. The first 
half of the current fiscal year showed consid- 
erable improvement in the line’s earnings, and 
they are now running ahead of last year. 

All bonds are now relatively low and we 
think you may do better by holding your 
bonds until business conditions improve. 


Portsmouth St. Ry. & Lt. 6’s. 

F. B.—These bonds, now being put out, are 
the only bond issue of the corporation which 
has, during the last three years, earned from 
two to three times the interest which will be 
necessary to meet payments upon these new 
bonds; hence the bonds may be considered 
safe. This class of securities is not strictly 
advisable for the investment of limited funds 
because of the narrowness of the market. 


Gilt Edge R. R. Bonds. 


I am a retired professional man and de- 
sire a gilt-edged investment. Do you think 
such bonds as C. B. & O. gen. 4’s, C. B. & O. 
(Ill. Div.) 4’s, C. & N. W. gen. 4’s, and Peoria 
& N. W. (guaranteed by C. & N. W.), and 
Atchison gen. 4’s among the _ safest? 
I would rather draw 4 per cent. for life than 
5 or 6 per cent. for a few years—J. Y. 

These securities are eminently safe. Bur- 

lington’s fixed charges are very low, and at 
the same time the average train load is in- 
creasing, showing that the line’s management 
is both conservative and progressive. The 
general 4’s at present price yield 4.4 per cent. 
and are on the same high plane with Illinois 
Division 4’s, which yield 4.3 per cent. 
_ Chicago & North Western has large work- 
ing assets, amounting at the date of its last 
annual report to $51,666,725. Earnings per 
freight train mile are showing steady growth. 
Fixed charges have of late shown a slight rise 
in relation to earnings, but this is in this case 
of no serious moment to holders of underly- 
ing securities. 

The Peoria & Northwéstern bonds are se- 
cured by a first and only mortgage on eighty- 
three miles of important trackage, and are 
guaranteed by the C. & N. W. They are safe, 
but their salability is small, and hence invest- 
ment in this issue would not be so advisable 
in case you should at any time feel inclined to 
sell your holdings; you might be forced to 
make some sacrifice in order to find a 3 

Such objection cannot be made to A 


General 4’s, which at present prices yield 
about 4.3 per cent. These bonds are amply se- 
cured, and the railroad as a whole is certain 
of growth with the advancement of the coun- 
try served in population and prosperity. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Great 
Northern, and Canadian Pacific are lines 
whose securities offer the investor safety at 
present, amplified by likelihood of accretion 
in selling value. 

Your choice of railway bonds is excellent; 
it might, however, be advisable to include 
some municipals. You would get about the 
same rate of interest, with at least as high a 
degree of safety, if you were to place a por- 
tion of your money in New York City bonds, 


or, for example, the 4% per cent. gold bonds 
of the City of Pittsburgh, Pa. which yield 
about 4.1 per cent. on present prices. 


Wabash Refunding 4s. 


Do you consider Wabash refunding 4's, 
1956, a good speculation at present price 
which is abgut 27?—A. T. 

The outlook for Wabash is very uncertain. 
The line has made a poor record in spite of 
the heavy outlay made under the direction of 
the receivers. These bonds must be consid- 
ered as highly speculative. 


C. & E. I. Refunding 4s. 


C. L.—Chicago & Eastern Illinois 4% Re- 
funding and Improvement Bonds are at 
present at a low level. The property has been 
operated by receivers since 1913, and that year 
as well as 1914 showed a deficit. The issue is 
subject to numerous underlying mortgages. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, as well as most 
other railroads of its class, has recently suf- 
fered from the depression a practically 
throughout the United States. he general 
outlook, however, is for improvement. 


Chicago Utility Bonds. 

C. W—Your Chicago Utility bonds will 
probably not prove as satisfactory to you as 
other securities of similar order into which 
you might put the amet This reorganiza- 
tion of the old Illinois Tunnel and icago 
Subways has been operating at deficit of 
$82,000, according to the last annual report. 





BOOKLET. 


(Obtainable Gratis on mention of Macazing or Wats 
Srrzert.) 


More About mipeeee Bonds: A pre- 
sentation of Sew facts about equipment 
bonds from the broadest int of view. 
Their legal status is set forth, their history 
is emphasized and illustrations of interest 
are given. Freeman & Co., Pine street, 
New York City. 











The Investment Digest 


: oo items below are condensed from leading financial and investment publications 
and from official sources. Neither THe Macazine or WALL Street nor the authori- 


ties quoted guarantee the information, but it is considered trustworthy. 
Present in a few words the essential facts in regard to each company. 


We endeavor to 
Additional items 


will be found im the Public Utility and Mining, Oil and Curb Security departments. 


American Agric. Chem. — COMMON 
DIVIDEND of 4% believed safe. Co. in 
respect to 1915 operation is in better posi- 
tion than some other fertilizer Cos., as less 
than 15% of its business lies in cotton fields 
of the South. 


American Brass—NET PROFITS for 
1914 show drop of-32%, or $1,450,347. Sur- 
plus Dec. 31, 1914, was $8,599,551, compar- 
ing with $8,149,204 yr. prev. 


American Can.—EARNINGS for yr. end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1914, estimated at 3% on com- 
mon, comparing with 4% yr. previous. 
Officials are planning future to write off 
liberally for depreciation. 


American Hide & Leather—EARNINGS 
on pfd. were at rate of 15% in Dec. quarter. 
War orders helped big sales record at good 
profit. If present rate of business con- 
tinues, next annual report should approach 
record for volume of earnings. 


American Ice.—WINS SUIT for $130,000 
against Pennsylvania R. R., which damages 
were result of fire in Amer. Ice plant in 
Philadelphia, fire being caused by sparks 
from a Pa. locomotive. 


Amer, Radiator—-EXCELLENT SHOW- 


ING expected for fiscal yr. ended January 
31, 1915, according to an official. Net earn- 
ings while not equal to 26.1% earned on 
common last yr., should leave a good mar- 
gin over regular 10% cash div. 


American Woolen Co—HALF TIME IN 
TRADE. Pres. Wm. M. Wood says, “At 
present time half woolen and worsted ma- 
chinery in U. S. is idle, situation caused 
largely by great increase in imports of for- 
eign eels under low tariff. There are some 
grounds for expecting improvement before 
spring.” 

American W: Paper.—BUSINESS 
REVIVING. An official of Co. is quoted: 
“Business since first of Dec. has shown a 
steady increase week by week in the quan- 
tity of orders and we believe that 1915 is 
going to show a great improvement over 


Assets Realization Co—NOTE HOLD- 
ERS have received suggestion from Vice 
Pres. Murphy that they exchange their 6’s 
for properties of the Co., enabling creditors 
to realize, while int. charges and operating 
expenses will be lowered with each reduc- 
tion in number of properties. Since Sept. 1, 
$198 


19,824 


$557,574 of direct indebtedness and 
of contingent liability have been 


liquidated. The note holders’ committee 
says: “If judgment of creditors coincides 
with our own, a further distribution of ap- 
proximately $100,000 on account of claims 
can be made forthwith.” 


Atchison, Top. & S. Fe—JANUARY 
LOADINGS increased 7% according to lat- 
est available report. It is expected that 
earnings on common for 1915 will be satis- 
factory. 


Bethlehem Steel—PREFERRED on 7% 
basis, payable quarterly. Net earnings 
available for 1914 divs. have been estimated 
as high as $5,500,000, which would leave 30% 
for common. 


Boston & Maine.— RECEIVERSHIP, 
while persistently talked of, is considered 
in some quarters as unnecessary. Earnings 
for Ist 2 wks. of Jan. showed decided im- 
provement. Officials keep eye on necessary 
maintenance, as indicated by inquiry for 
10,000 tons of steel rails. 


Cambria Steel—SCRIP DIVIDEND of 
14%% declared, payable Feb. 15 to stock of 
record Jan. 30, to conserve cash. Scrip is 
redeemable in cash in 2 yrs. with 5% int. 
Earnings on capital stock for 1914 were 
4.36% comparing with 13.8% yr. previous. 
Outlook for business reported improved. 


Canadian Pacific.—BIG SETBACK in 
both gro. and net is road’s experience in 
current fiscal yr. If rate of decrease in earn- 
ings continues, 10% common dividend will 
not be earned, but surpluses in past years 
have been so large that payment at old rate 
is expected under all circumstances. Re- 
covery of Canadian freight situation and 
general industrial conditions would enable 
road to resume former enviable progress. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—WORK- 
ING on comprehensive low grade trunk 
line developments; avoiding heavy grades 
of present route without increasing mileage. 
This improvement will also open up large 
territory in northern and central Wyo- 
ming. 

Cc o Great Western —OVERCAPI- 
TALIZATION charged by _ investigating 
statisticians at hearing in Chicago before 
Board of Arbitration, which is taking testi- 
mony on wage demands. Nov. gro. de- 
creased $19,079, but cut in operating ex- 
penses amounting to $46,743 permitted in- 
crease in net of $17,905. For five mos. to 
Nov. 30 operating income decreased about 























Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—RE- 
CEIVER APPOINTED in suit brought by 
Central Trust Co. of New York in default 
of interest in payment of $74,098,192, the 
amount of judgment decree on which 713,- 
535 shares of the stock were sold Dec. 22 to 
bondholders comm. for $7,135,300. A de- 
ficiency judgment was entered Jan. 15, 1915, 
for $68,239,295 and Central Trust Co. of 
New York has asked court to adjudicate, 
enforce and adjust claims of all creditors 
and authorize receiver to take possession of 
all property. Gross for Ist 5 mos. of fiscal 
yr. made encouraging gain of $1,514,777; 
net was $7,027,435, an increase of $162,327. 
Daniel G. Reid has resigned his place as 
director of the operating company of the 
system. It has been the general belief that 
the proxy committee just formed would op- 
pose the continuation of the Reid-Moore 
group in the control of the Rock Island. As 
a result of the foreclosure sale of the rail- 
way company’s stock it was learned that 
the Phelps-Dodge interests, which owned a 
large block of stock of the Rock Island 
Company, of New Jersey, have only a few 
shares of the operating company, but these 
will be intrusted to the new proxy commit- 
tee, headed by Edward Sheldon. In their 
behalf it was said the Phelps-Dodge inter- 
ests would retire from the management of 
the road if the new interests coming into 
it should request such a change. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—RE- 
CEIVER’S REPORT for Nov. shows in- 
come deficit of $21,346. Balance on hand, 
$379,337, against $556,283 at beginning of 
month. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.— 
BOND ISSUE of $5,000,000 Morris & Es- 
sex 3%4’s sold to investment houses. 


Diamond Match——EXTRA DIVIDEND 
of 1% as well as regular quarterly 14% 
declared, payable March 15 to stock of rec- 
ord Feb. 27. 


Distillers’ Securities. — BUSINESS 
AHEAD of that of a yr. ago. Favorable 
showing expected for 1915 fiscal yr., which 
will have full benefit of reduced int, needs 
and administrative costs. 


Erie—INTEREST INCREASE. Appli- 
cation has been made to Pub. Serv. Com. 
for authority to increase rate of int. to 6% 
on 2 issues of bonds covering through 
freight lines to permit Co. to reimburse 
itself for expenditures made on these prop- 
erties and to provide funds for taking care 
of current securties of short term notes. 


_Ford Motor Co.—$300,000 MARK FOR 
YEAR will be reached according to pres- 
ent outlook. “Car a minute” production 
has been improved to “a Ford every 49 
seconds.” 


General Chemical Co—USUAL DIVI- 
DEND of 5% declared on common, payable 
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Feb. 1. Report for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914, 
shows balance after pfd. divs. equal to 
17.96% on common, — 19.19% in 1913. 
Total surplus, $6,304,742, comparing with 
$6,124,145 in 1913. 


General Electric.—BETTER INQUIRY 
reported but no great change in volume of 
orders, Management confident. 


B. F. Goodrich Co—FINANCIAL PO- 
SITION exceedingly favorable according 
to expected statement. Earnings indicate 
abt. 5% for the common. Div. 3%% on 
pfd. declared, half payable April 1 to stock 
of record March 19; half payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 18. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber.—EXPORTA- 
TION of 9,000,000 tons of rubber to U. S. 
to be permitted by British Government un- 
der stipulation that it will not be sent to 
England’s enemies. 


Great Northern Ore.—INCOME derived 
from lease with U. S. Steel Corp. must be 
dispensed with hereafter. At close of 1914 
Co. had total liquid surplus of approximate- 
ly $9,000,000. Ore properties wil depend 
on activity of steel and iron industry for 
prosperity. Present indications are not for 
any great development in that direction and 
there is question of temporary suspension 
of div. distribution on ore certificates. 


Illinois Central—BONDS SOLD to 
amount of $10,000,000 in Ist and refunding 
5’s; taken by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Proceeds 
to be used in part to reimburse Co. for im- 
provements. 


International Harvester of N. J.—REGU- 
LAR DIVIDEND of 1% quarterly on 
pfd. stock of this Co., as also of Int. Har- 
vester Corp., declared payable March 1 to 
stock of record Feb. 8. Div. on Corpora- 
tion’s common stock again passed because, 
according to Pres. McCormack, “conditions 
have in no way improved.” Int. of N. J. 
will issue $20,000,000 5% notes maturing 
Feb. 15, 1918, to retire $5,000,000 loan and 
$15,000,000 notes. Holders of present notes 
may exchange for the new issue at par. 


International Mercantile Marine.—DE- 
POSIT OF BONDS with committee in 
charge of readjustment of Co. was proceed- 
ing satisfactorily at last reports. Co. is 
preparing statement of its affairs. Ap- 
praisal will probably be made. Drastic scal- 
ing down of outstanding debt is looked for. 
Important bearing on future will be held 
by Government decision in regard to ship 
purchase bill now discussed at Washing- 
ton. Congestion of shipping is causing 
some difficulty. Passenger business has not 
been profitable recently and this condition 
must continue as long as European war. 


International Steam Pump.—REORGAN- 
IZATION will wipe out conflicting inter- 
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ests. New Co. will act in operating capaci- 
¥ instead of being merely holding Co. 
eceivers have paid off $1,150,000 floating 
debt since Aug. and have $800,000 cash on 
hand. Business is 65% of normal. Co. is 
benefiting by receipt of war orders. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.—CONDI- 
TIONS IMPROVED owing to last years 
big crops in district served. Int. on $5,500,- 

notes outstanding more than earned. 
Physical condition improving. 


Kelly-Springfield Motor Co—WAR OR- 
DER amounting to $1,000,000 worth of auto 
trucks reported obtained from Canadian 
Government. 


e Co—EARNINGS on common 
for 1914 estimated at 18%. Gross sales were 
22% larger than those of 1913. 


Island Railroad—OPPOSITION 
TO PENNSYLVANIA control planned for 
annual meeting April 13 next. It is com- 
lained that in 14 yrs. while Pa. controlled 
L,, latter’s debts were increased by more 
than $50,000,000 and net earnings were 
soonest from a substantial surplus to a $1,- 
000, deficit in 1913. Pa. officials have re- 
plied that expenditures were made for im- 
rovement of L. I., and that the necessary 
nancing was only possible by help of Pa.’s 
credit. 


Midvale Steel Co—PROFITS for fiscal 


yr. ended Oct. 31, 1914, were $416,988 net, 


as against $767,931 previous yr. 4.2% was 
earned on capital stock, comparing with 
7.8% in 1913. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis—DEFICIT of 
— after all charges shown by report 
or fiscal yr. ended June 30 last. Bad crop 


conditions blamed. 


Missouri Pacific—JUNIOR SECURI- 
TIES will probably be asked to furnish 
funds on pfd. stock or other paper not in- 
volving fixed charge, to protect their in- 
terest. Alternative would be reorganiza- 
tion with scaling down of juniors only. 
Fixed charges have consumed an average of 
over 92% of total income for past 9 yrs. 
Annual meeting will be held at St. Louis 
Mar. 9. Books close Feb. 6, reopen March 
10. During 5 mos. to Nov. 20 Missouri Pa- 
cific Ry.’s operation made excellent show- 
ing, gro. increasing a little, expenses being 
reduced and net improving by $1,158,854. 
In the case of the entire system gross fell 
off due to poor business of St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern, which was hurt by 
cotton crop difficulties in districts served; 
nevertheless net after taxes gained $390,000. 


National Biscuit—WAR CONDITIONS 
have so far made little difference; gross 
sales for Sept., Oct. and Nov. showing only 
5% decrease as compared with same period 
yr. prev. Recent sales have improved. The 
yr. as a whole will show record gross and 
net. Co. laid in big stock of flour last fall 
but will soon have to face higher prices, 
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which may be presented to ultimate con- 
sumer. 


National Lead Co.—REGULAR DIVI- 
DEND 14% quarterly on pfd. declared, 
payable March 15. Books close Feb. 19; 
reopen Feb. 24. 


National Sugar Refining —EARNINGS 
1914 were 74%4% on stock. 


New York Central—REFUNDING of 
Co.’s large quantity of short term notes by 
sale of long term bonds is a favorable de- 
velopment. Details not yet settled, but a 
5% convertible under consideration. Three 
additional parcels of the terminal building 
in New York City will soon be self-sup- 
porting through rent income. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
LEGISLATION permitting financing to be 
sought in Conn., Mass. and R. I. Floating 
debt now $53,000,000; Pres. Elliott proposes 
preferred stock or long-term bonds to re- 
place it. At present the only available 
means of financing that debt is by a further 
issue of short-term notes, but there is al- 
ways difficulty in obtaining money that 
way, and high rates of interest must be 
paid. Legislation is especially desired to 
make clear the right of railroad companies 
to issue preferred stock as a means of rais- 
ing money, or to legalize a plan to convert 
the floating debt of a road into a long- 
time mortgage bond carrying a much low- 
er rate of interest. 


Norfolk & Western.—REGULAR DIVI- 
DEND 1%% quarterly on common de- 
oxet, pore arch 19, to stock of record 

eb. 27. 


Northern Pacific—EARNINGS for 6 
mos. to Dec. 31 are estimated to show fall- 
ing off at rate of $2,800,000 a yr. in net. 
This would leave little margin over 7% 
div., which accounts for low stock market 
quotations. 


Pacific Coast Co—DIVIDEND UN- 
CHANGED. Regular quarterly 14% on 
Ist pfd. and 1% on 2nd pfd. and common, 
declared payable Feb. 1. ; 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co.—PROSPECTIVE 
FINANCING. When stockholders have 
authorized hundred million dollar bonds un- 
der proposed new general mortgage at an- 
nual meeting in March the road will have at 
command a savings banks security to pro- 
vide for maturities and other capital re- 
quirements of current year. Co. declared 
regular quarterly div. of 1%4% payable Feb. 
27 to stock of record Feb. 1. 

_ Pittsburgh Steel—FULL OPERATION 
in every dept. resumed. Some of Co.’s or- 
ders come from war zone, but major por- 
ig’ of production is intended for use in 


Pressed Steel Car—NO COMMON DIV- 
IDEND. Regular quarterly 134% on pfd. 


















declared payable Feb. 24 to stock of record 
Feb. 3. Pfd. was earned for fiscal yr. ended 
Dec. 31 last. 


Reading —-REGULAR DIVIDEND on 
first pfd. 1% quarterly declared payable 
March 11 to stock of record Feb. 23. 


Rumely Co.—REORGANIZATION 
would, according -to present estimates, re- 
quire $2.50 working capital for every dollar 
of new business, which means raising $22,- 
500,000. Troubles considered traceable to 
overexpansion of producing end and to in- 
adequate working capital. Officials of the 
Co. have conferred with N. Y. bankers and 
with the noteholders’ comm. in effort to 
clear way toward reorganization. 


Sears-Roebuck.—50% STOCK DIV. rec- 
ommended by directors. Special meeting 
called for Feb. 23. $20,000,000 increase in 
common proposed. Report for fiscal yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914, will probably show re- 
sults about equal to those of previous yr., 
when balance applicable to divs. was $9,- 
027.670. 


Southern Railway—DECEMBER OP- 
ERATIONS extremely unfavorable. Gro. 
falling off $1,318,944, net $813,796. Co. will 
proceed at once to double track 28 miles of 
Washington-Atlanta line at expense of $1,- 
500,000, greatly improving also grades and 
curvature. 


Studebaker Corp—MOST SUCCESS- 
FUL YEAR in history just concluded; 1914 
record shows net of $4,000,000, which will 
leave 11% for common, Present yr. starts 
off with big war business as well as increase 
in automobile output for domestic use. 


Swift & Co—REPORT for year ended 
Sept. 26, 1914, shows net profits of $9,450,- 
000, but it is probable that this amount does 
not represent real total, as reserves in- 
creased $325,000. Co. handled 2,000,000 tons 
of products for profit of 4c. alb. Per cent. 
earned on stock in 1914 equals 13%, com- 
pee with 14.13% in 1913 and 11.33% in 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western—EARN- 
INGS DECREASED for Nov., operating 
revenue being $50,179; operating expenses, 
$20,000; net decrease, $70,000. 


Union Pacific—LOSS OF $500,000 AN- 
NUALLY involved in Baltimore & Ohio 
div. cut. Gro. earnings for Dec. were $7,- 


041,701, a decrease of $414,875 for same 
period yr. previous. 

United C Stores. — EXPANSION 
PLANS as 


involve ossibility 
United ch 


iscussed by Geo. J. Whelan 
that newly-acquired 
hemists combination cigar and 
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drug stores may become selling agents for 
Riker & Hegeman Drug Co. This would 
add materially to net earnings of United 
Cigar. 


United Fruit—EARNINGS of its Revere 
Sugar Co. for 1914 abt. $100,000, which is 
best record for several years. 


U. S. Realty & Imp. Co.—DIVIDENDS 
RESUMED by declaration of 1% payable 
Feb. 1. Last previous div. was paid Aug. 
1, 1914, at rate of 5% a year. Now earning 
at rate of over 6% on stock. 


U. S. Rubber—EARNINGS substantially 
ahead of div. requirements. Great Britain 
has modified embargo on crude rubber, per- 
mitting importations from Far East. 


U. S. SteeL—COMMON DIV. PASSED. 
Balance of earnings for last 1914 quarter, 
only $700,000 above charges, compelled sus- 
pension of payments on common. Deficit 
after pfd. divs. $5,606,283. Chairman Gary 
declares conditions improving and hopes 
for resumption of common div. Mills now 
operating less than 50% capacity. 


Wabash—REORGANIZATION PLANS 
again actively under way. A joint ge 4 
commission is composed of Winslow S. 
Pierce, James M. Wallace, Alvin W. Krech 
Bernard M. Baruch, William A. Read, and 
H. K. Pomeroy. Capitalization will prob- 
ably be cut deeply. Heavy assessment con- 
fronts stock holders. No scaling down of 
Ist refunding and extension 4% contem- 
plated, but these bond holders will be ex- 
pected to furnish part of required funds by 
subscribing to new securities. $28,000, 
new cash will be needed. During receiver- 
ship annual deficit has been steadily grow- 
ing. 

Western Maryland—SOLVENCY of the 
property for next 3 yrs. has been provided 
for on what amounts practically to a bank- 
er’s guarantee of int. on its bonds. 


Western Pacific—READJUSTMENT for 
Co.’s finances will probably call for conces- 
sions by bond holders. Breathing — 
must be given Denver & Rio Grande or lat- 
ter may, in opinion of some, face receiver- 
ship. 

Westinghouse Machine Co.—TIME FOR 
DEPOSIT of stock in exchange for West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. has been extended to 
Feb. 9, terms remaining the same, 3 shares 
of Mach. for 1 share of Elec. 


Willys-Overland Co—MOTOR TRUCK 
BUSINESS disposed of. Passenger cars 
only will be manufactured in future by this 
Co. and its subsidiary, the Garford Co. 











NOTE. 
This Magazine costs 15c. on newsstands. By the year it is only 11%4c. a copy. 
Send in your yearly subscription and save money. 
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Investment Inquiries 


NOTE.—Answers as published in this magazine are selected and condensed from the 
very large number of inquiries received from our readers. All such letters are answered 
by mail in advance of publication, hence stamped and self-addressed envelope should 


accompany them. 


Three Good Rails. 

J. S—As to three good railroad stocks to 
buy, we would favor Union Pacific, St. Paul 
and Seaboard preferred or Kansas City 
Southern preferred. We do not think that 
any stock should be bought on advances at 
the present time, as there will doubtless be 
plenty of reactions on which to make pur- 
chases. However, we would not recommend 
short sales, as the market is too low and 
stocks are too thoroughly liquidated to leave 
much opportunity on this side. 





Low Priced Stocks. 

S. R—We would not advise sale of Erie 
for the sake of purchase of Corn Products. 
While both issues are speculative, Corn Prod- 
ucts offers the greater risk of the two. As 
to which will immediately offer the biggest 
rise, we beg = to consider that such a ques- 
tion cannot answered by any one. m 
Products is a heavily capitalized property, and 
its financial position over a term of years has 
not been particularly attractive. Its stock 
market action under the present abnormal 
war conditions is for the outsider a matter 
of pure speculation. 

he only stocks around or anywhere near 
9 and 10 in which we could advise you to 
place funds would be some of the mining com- 
— of proven value. Inspiration Copper 

iow 20, Nevada Cons. below 14, or Ra 
under 19 are all inviting propositions wit 
actual values behind them. When the de- 
mand for copper returns they are more than 
likely to show handsome profits. Still cheaper 
are Braden and Tonopah Mining. These 
should offer you enough speculative risk to 
be interesting. 





American Ice. 

_ H. N.—American Ice is a highly speculative 
issue subject to local influences, and often 
in the past to manipulation. It has recently 
completed two new plants for the manufac- 
ture of artificial ice; the company is there- 
fore now independent of the weather to the 
extent of 75% of its output. In case of an 
open winter the outlook for profits is large, 
as competition will be almost negligible. e 
corporation’s financial position is now strong, 
despite some previous poor earnings. 


B. & O.—Mo. Pac. 


E. R—Baltimore & Ohio earned only 4.5% 
on common last year, comparing with 7.21% 
and 7.58% the two years previous. The re- 
cent dividend reduction was not as drastic 
as expected. Whether this action of the di- 
rectorate was conservative or not remains 
to be seen. While no great objection can be 





taken to investment in Baltimore & Ohio com- 
mon, we doubt if it is the best selection open 
to you. 

Missouri Pacific is highly speculative at 
the moment. Its low figures constitute an 
invitation to buy only for such funds as you 
could afford to lose. It may of course re- 
mount to higher levels without your being 
compelled to pay a heavy assessment, but this 
is a question which probably even the Gould 
family would hesitate to answer. The under- 
lying bonds of Missouri Pacific, however, may 
be considered reasonably safe. 





Gt. Northern Ry. 

J. D—Great Northern may be considered 
a conservative purchase at present market 
prices. The railroad is sound both financially 
and physically. It runs through the granary 
of the country, a section which is sure to be 
built up far more densely in the future than 
it is at present, and the line’s earnings must 
rise in proportion as the years go by. Busi- 
ness during the last fiscal year ran behind 
1913, but remained ahead of all records pre- 
vious. 

The highest prices for the years you men- 
tion were: 1914, 13434; 1913, 13254, 1912, 
14334; 1907, 18934. 





Kresge—Goodyear Rubber—Brooklyn 
Transit. 

G. M.—S. S. Kresge is apparently a likely 
speculation. Demand for commercial activity 
of the cheap store type favored by this cor- 
poration is increasing, and has to date proved 
profitable in spite of counter-influences felt 
by commercial organizations dealing in higher 
priced goods. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber is accumulating a 
good surplus. Last year was the most suc- 
cessful in the company’s history, and officials 
have set themselves $2,000,000 as’ the mark 
for 1915 production. The growth of the au- 
tomobile business is one of the wonders of 
twentieth century development, and the call 
for Goodyear Tire & Rubber accessories will 
probably increase at a rapid rate. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit around 85 is ap- 
parently a safe investment for the business 
man. The company’s financial situation has 
been improving steadily for some years; its 
operating ratio has also been gaining. In the 
last few months there has been a considerable 
decrease in passengers carried, but this is due 
to the special and temporary circumstance 
that about half a million people in New York 
City, many of whom would ordinarily travel 
by the B. R. T. morning and night, are out of 
work. As soon as general business conditions 
in Manhattan return to normal, traffic will 
reach former figures. 

















Wants Cream with His Fruit. 

I would like to invest in two or three low- 
priced stocks paying fairly high dividends and 
reasonably safe. ill you kindly suggest sev- 
eral which you consider of this kind? Do you 
consider the following stocks safe investment? 
B. & O. common, Chesapeake & Ohio, M. K. 
& T. pfid—O. H. 

You are asking for a combination of fruit 
and cream which does not grow on the same 
tree. If a stock pays a high rate of dividends 
and is also safe as to principal, it cannot be 
low in price. Baltimore & Ohio has recently 
reduced its dividend, nor was the cut so 
drastic as to satisfy some critics as to the 
conservatism of the directorate. Chesapeake 
& Ohio shows a decreasing surplus for divi- 
dends, while its funded debt is growing larger. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas earned only 4% 
on preferred in 1914, nothing on common; the 
company has $19,000,000 in 5% notes to May 
1, and it is considered in some quarters that 
the payment may become a problem. Never- 
theless, all these stocks will probably show 
profits if you hold them long enough. 





Brooklyn Transit, Union Pacific, Etc. 

T. R—Of the stocks you mention we would 
prefer Brooklyn Rapid Transit and Union 
Pacific. Southern Pacific and United States 
Rubber common are more speculative than 
B. R. T. and Union. 

Southern Pacific undoubtedly has a splen- 
did future ahead of it in view of the impor- 
tant equities which it owns in various enter- 
prises, but its earnings at the present time 
are rather unsatisfactory and there is a pos- 
sibility that the dividends may have to be re- 
duced. 

St. Paul is also a stock with a good specu- 
lative future, but the return on the investment 
is not at present as good as in the B. R. T. 
and Union. 





Erie First Preferred. 


B. M.—Erie first preferred has no prospect 
of immediate dividends; nevertheless it is an 
issue which should show improvement mar- 
ketwise, as the company has vastly improved 
its physical property in later years, and will 
probably continue its constructive policy as 
fast as the commercial situation of the dis- 
tricts traversed permits. 





Pennsylvania. 

Am carrying quite a lot of Pennsylvania 
common. I note in your magazine the in- 
crease in indebtedness. What effect, in your 
opinion, will this have on present dividend 
rate?—J. C. 

Pennsylvania is an issue so solidly en- 
trenched in the confidence of the American 
public that an ordinary increase of indebted- 
ness is not likely to have any permanent ef- 
fect upon the market position of the stock. 
Further, the management is so eminently con- 
Servative that unnecessary in divi- 
dend will be guarded against. Pennsylvania 
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is, however, an issue in which speculative 
profits are rather limited. 





Rubber Stocks. 

J. S—U. S. Rubber and Goodrich common 
are likely to do a big business developing 
with the growth of the automobile trade, 
which has been very rapid and promises to 
continue so. These stocks are somewhat spe- 
culative. For a more conservative investment 
we would advise you to consider some of the 
standard rails, such as Union Pacific, Great 
Northern, St. Paul or Canadian Pacific, which 
pay a fair rate of interest now, and are likely 
to — a profit on a purchase for the long 
pull. 





Southern Ry. 

C. S—In view of the unsettled conditions 
of business in the South as a result of inabil- 
ity to sell cotton, we would not favor pur- 
chase of the Southern Railway common at 
the present time. You will note from time to 
time lists of low priced stocks recommended 
in our magazine. See page 147 in the Decem- 
ber issue. 





U. S. Steel. 

J. C—If you hold U. S. Steel and can now 
let it go at a profit, it might be advisable to 
do so, as the commercial position of this cor- 
poration is not at the present writing as 
sound as it has been in the past. 

Note.—This was dictated January 26 and 
proved to be good advice. 





Va.-Car. Chemical, Etc. 

D. W.—Your entry into the stock market 
does not show bad judgment for a first at- 
tempt; you would have acted more conserva- 
tively, however, if you had limited your pur- 
chases to standard issues. Such specialties as 
you have taken up require long experience 
with market vagaries. The movements of 
your securities are apt to be violent and to 
reverse themselves on short notice. 

American Can has been able to take advan- 
tage of the war situation and has booked 
large orders. Its outlook seems good. 

Central Leather is in a similar position; the 
prices of the goods it handles are mounting, 
permitting increased profits. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical suffers from 
the lack of market for cotton. However, cot- 
ton will eventually return to its former im- 

rtance. The wool crops of the world are 

ing used up for military purposes, and cot- 
ton will perhaps take the place of wool to a 
large extent. 


Westinghouse Electric 

A. B.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany has an assured future, in spite of any 
temporary difficulties resulting from the war. 

The company has been p ing for sev- 
eral years past and we could not say that any 
distinctive advantage would be gained by 
shifting your holdings at the present time. 
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Points of Interest to Live Investors 


HE East is just waking up to the 
"T importance of the competition of 

the “jitney” busses with the 

street railways. “Jitney” is Pa- 
cific coast slang for nickel, and it was 
on that coast that the bus lines first put 
in their appearance. 

In California the use of automobiles is 
more general than in any other State, so 
that it was quite natural that the jitney 
bus movement should start there. It is 
estimated that over 300 of these cars are 
now being operated in San Francisco 
and that their daily receipts run about 
$2,400. In Los Angeles over 1,000 cars 
are being run, with smaller numbers in 
other Pacific Coast cities. 

The movement has spread Eastward 
to Kansas City, where a franchise fight 
is now on, and a large jitney business 
is now being done there. In Houston, 
Galveston, Fort Worth and Birmingham 
they have begun operations, and a few 
are running in Des Moines. St. Louis, 
Fort Smith, Oklahoma City and Em- 
poria are other cities where competition 
has begun or is threatened. 

The need of some public regulation of 
these jitney lines is being generally 
recognized. In Seattle the mayor has 
recommended that further efforts to 
build municipal street railways be aban- 
doned because the jitneys would make 
them unprofitable, while Denver has 
adopted an ordinance which practically 
oe these irregular bus lines. Pub- 
ic Utility Commissions are beginning to 
consider what should be done with this 
new factor in the transportation problem. 

Some believe that riding in the jitneys 
is a fad on the part of the public and 
that their patronage will soon fall off 
because they are found in the majority 
of cases less convenient and reliable than 
the street cars. Others think that the 
jitneys will adjust themselves to the re- 
quirements of traffic and become a per- 
manent means of transportation in many 
sections. It is obvious that the busses 


cannot be made to pay at a nickel a ride 
except for short hauls. 


EFFECT ON STREET RAILWAY EARNINGS. 


Where the jitneys have made the 
greatest progress the effect on the earn- 
ings of the street railways is already 
noticeable and may become important. 

Street railway earnings all over the 
country have been showing decreases 
since the war began—small, it is true, 
but of considerable importance in a busi- 
ness where the margin which can be 
saved for net is generally small even 
under satisfactory business conditions. 
The jitneys have caused the decreases in 
cities where they operate, to run notice- 
ably larger than elsewhere. 

Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power, operating in Seattle and Tacoma, 
reported a decrease in December of $72,- 
757 gross as compared with December, 
1913. The Galveston-Houston Electric 
Co. showed a decline of $11,425 for the 
same month, and the Northern Texas 
Electric Co. decreased $22,315. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP NOT INCREASING. 


In view of all the talk about municipal 
ownership, it is rather surprising to find 
that the output of electricity by munici- 
pal generating stations was only 4.7 per 
cent. of the total year’s production in 
this country in 1912 against 7.8 per cent. 
in 1902. 

The number of municipal stations, 
however, had increased, being 29.9 per 
cent. of the total in 1912 against 22.5 per 
cent. in 1902. 

These figures show plainly that muni- 
cipal ownership of electric light stations 
is being confined to small plants. In 
many cases these plants do not pay a 
profit on the investment, but are built 
and operated largely to satisfy local pa- 
triotism. The output of these plants does 
not increase rapidly. In many cases it 
does not increase at all. In the mean- 
time, the big privately owned companies 





PUBLIC UTILITY FIELD. 


have been pushing the use of electricity 
into new fields and new lines of business 
constantly, so that their output has 
grown with surprising rapidity. 

There may, indeed, be cases where it 
pays a small municipality to establish its 
own electric plant even though not di- 
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rectly profitable. Electric lights are a 
sort of municipal asset and may help to 
attract business and population. The ad- 
vertising value of electricity may be 
worth what it costs the town in some in- 
stances where a private company could 
not live. 


Notes on Public Utilities 


American Pneumatic Service—NET 
PROFITS for fiscal yr. ended Dec. 31 last 
were approximately 93% of those of the 
previous yr. This is considered satisfac- 
tory, 


American Tel. & Tel—INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNICATION by tele- 
phone now predicted by Alex. Graham 
Bell, who, after talking across the American 
continent a few days ago, said: “I hope I 
will live to talk across the Atlantic.” 


Atlantic Gas & Elec—REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN ACCEPTED. Properties of 
Atlantic Gas & Elec. are to be purchased by 
the Gen. Gas & Elec. Co. by change of 
securities, on the completion of which 
transaction Atlantic Co. will go out of ex- 
istence. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit—REPORT for 
6 mos. ended Dec. 31 shows surplus $3,496,- 
993, which compared with $2,733,7' for 
same period 1913. 


Consolidated Gas —-ANNUAL REPORT 
for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914, showed increase 
in gross revenue over previous yr. amount- 
ing to $900,000. Surplus for divs. $11,400,- 
000, comparing with approximately $11,000,- 
000 in 1913. Ratalnes on com. were 7.13% 
on $99,816,500 capital stock, comparing with 
7.24% yr. previous. Regular quarterly div., 
Lag pevette March 15 to stock of record 

eb. 5 


Detroit United Railway.—APPRAISAL, 
completed for Street Railway Commission 
of Detroit, fixes franchise value at $2,500,- 
000 and production value of Co.’s property 
at $23,000,000. Co. had placed latter at $32,- 
000,000 and had given franchise valuation as 


$6,200,000 


Edison Co. of Boston —REPORT FOR 
last 6 mos. 1914 shows gross earnings in- 
crease of $236,660, or Fii% over corre- 
sponding period yr. previous. 


Federal Light & Traction—DEC. RE- 
PORT will set new record. There was re- 
duction of $49,000 in operating expenses in 
one with increase in gross of $7,742, or 
. /O. 


Massachusetts Elec. Co.—REPORT for 
Dec. 31 quarter shows surplus after charges 
$58,714, comparing with $121,489 same 
period yr. previous. Decline in market quo- 
tations for Co.’s shares causes some anxiety 
among smaller shareholders. 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co.— 
REPORT yr. ended Dec. 31 last shows 
6.5% earned on $9,000,000 com. against 6% 
in 1913. Operating ratio, which was 56.83% 
in 1912 and 61.69% in 1913, was 61.53% in 
1914. Co. has adopted policy of increased 
maintenance charges, from which property 
will materially benefit. 


Ontario Light & Power.—CONDITIONS 
SATISFACTORY. Earnings very little 
affected by war conditions. Surplus Nov. 
3, 1914, was $238,311, comparing with Dec. 
31, 1913, figures of $243,387. Dec. 31, 1912, 
the amount was $74,264. Earnings last 12 
mos. equaled about 2 1/3 times int. require- 
ments. 


Pacific Gas & Elec—NOTES SOLD. 
$4,000,000 one yr. 5% notes have been sold 
privately and are now quoted at a prem. 


Third Avenue—EARNINGS on stock for 
6 mos. ended Dec. 31, 1914, were slightly 
above 3%. Traffic has been lighter, par- 
ticularly on the surface lines. 


Twin a’ Rapid Transit—REPORTS for 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914, after allowing 7% 
on $3,000,000 pfd. shows balance of $2,671,- 
713, equal to 12.32% on $21,672,100 com., 
comparing with 12.9% earned on $20,100,000 
yr. previous. 


United Light & Rys—SOLD BONDS 
amounting to $1,500, in 6% gold notes 
due 1918 and 1920. This is part of author- 
ized issue of $3,000,000. 


U. S. Light & Heating Co—APPLICA- 
TION FOR SALE of property was denied 
to Central Trust Co. by Judge Hazel at 
Elmira, N. Y. Complaint was based on 
ground that receivers are not managing 
property satisfactorily, and that plaintiffs 
tould not obtain any information. 

Vi Ry. & Power—REPORT for 
last mos. fo14 shows gains both gross 
and net. Surplus after deducting $50,000 
for depreciation was $550,876, all available 
for divs. on pfd. and com. 


Western Union Telegraph—EARN- 
INGS.—GROSS for 1914 was $47,051,417, 
an increase of $1,400,640 over prev. yr. Net 
was $5,161,422, an increase of $1,994,323. 
Abnormal conditions of the last 6 mos. 
proved a windfall for this Co., cabling and 
telegraphing throughout the world having 
increased tremendously. 
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Copper Price Rises—Goldfield 


Security Values 


Are Laboring Under Apparent Manipulation 


By ARTHUR PRILL 





The Copper Situation for the mo- 
ment dominates miniag interest. The 
price of the metal shows an advancing 
tendency. Lake has risen to 15c. cash, 
the highest price for almost a year. 

A few mines are already producing at 
a more rapid rate than obtained for the 
last two months, at the same time there 
has been no definite improvement in 
either the copper export situation nor in 
the home demand. Reports as to sur- 
plus stocks on hand are contradictory. 
A large producer is quoted as saying that 
a 106,000,000 Ib. surplus which was 
hanging over the market when war 
started, has been wiped out. At another 
source the view is expressed that present 
stocks are larger than they have been. 
By the recent dissolution of the Copper 
Producers’ Association the whole indus- 
try is deprived of statistics of a most 
helpful character. A conservative con- 
clusion after considering all factors of 
the situation, is that if copper producers 
attempt to increase their earnings by en- 
larging production they will bring about 
a return to lower prices. The industry 
must wait for bona fide increase in con- 
sumption. 

Butte.—An interesting news item in 
regard to one of our largest copper 
camps, Butte, Mont., lies in the public 
statement of Amalgamated-Anaconda to 
the effect that hereafter this will be an 
open camp. Anaconda declares that it 
has cost the company $1,000,000 to pro- 
tect the property against lawlessness, and 
with the support of business men of the 
community a fight is to be made against 
the labor union attitude recently in force 
there. 

Houghton, Mich., mines are being re- 
opened and working time is being in- 
creased. 

Utah.—In a review of the mining in- 





dustries of the State for the past year, 
dividends were totaled at $6,996,118, 
comparing with $7,678,516 in 1913. 

Goldfield securities labor for the mo- 
ment under suspicion of manipulation. 
Recent activity was led by Jumbo Exten- 
sion—practically a new mine whose fu- 
ture can not be accurately prophesied. 
Some very high grade ore has been 
found there, but the methods of sending 
out news—or letting it filter out—have 
been peculiar, and recent statements as 
to amount and quality of ore in sight are 
not taken at face value in all quarters. 
Mining men are, however, coming back 
in large numbers to the old, always at- 
tractive camp of Goldfield, and hope lo- 
cally runs high. It is not unlikely that 
favorable developments will result from 
work now under way at several prop- 
erties. 

Rochester, Nev.—This camp has a 
promising outlook. The new custom 
mill is nearing completion, and will soon 
be buying ore from the different lessees. 
Here, too, during early boom days two 
years ago, there was considerable wild- 
catting, and some early investors lost 
their money; hence new funds for mine- 
making have been difficult to obtain. 
The camp has, however, become prac- 
tically self-supporting. There are a 
number of small shafts about here, 50 
ft. deep or less, from each of which ore 
has been shipped yielding between $5,000 
and $30,000. A report on this district 
has now been issued by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey as Bulletin 580-M. The 
Government account of local mining con- 
ditions may be somewhat technical yet it 
would be advisable for readers of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street to obtain 
and study it. Write to the Director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for copy of report. 























Tonopah.—Ore shipments for the last 
week on which reports are at hand, ag- 
gregate values of $211,036, and are as 
follows: Tonopah Belmont, 3,908 tons; 
Tonopah Mining, 2,850 tons; Tonopah 
Extension, 1,824 tons; West End, 1,000 
tons; Jim Butler, 700 tons; total produc- 
tion for the week, 10,282 tons. 
Cobalt.—The last week upon which 
reports from this district are available 
shows record shipments, amounting to 
470,231 ozs. silver, valued at $230,031. 
The great bulk of this was made by 
Nipissing, which apparently has aban- 
doned its policy of storing its ore in the 
hope of an increase in the price of silver. 
Measures are being enforced in Canada 
against the exportation of nickel to any 
country at war with Great Britain. 
Every precaution is being taken by the 
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International Nickel Co. to effect this. 

Cripple Creek is elated at the recent 
strike of very rich telluride ore opened 
in the Cresson mine at 1,200 ft. depth. 
The output of this district for 1914 
yielded $13,551,932. The camp’s output 
to date is $337,338,672. 

Petroleum in California.—California 
produced more petroleum in 1914 than 
in any previous year. The output of the 
State amounted to 40 per cent. of the 
total yield of the United States, and 
reaching about 104,033,000 bbls. This is 
more than any single State has ever pro- 
duced in any one year, and is valued at 
$48,833.000. Production exceeded con- 
sumption every month of the year ex- 


cept April. 7,000,000 bbls. went into 
storage—nevertheless drilling activity 
continues. 


Mining and Oil Notes 


Alaska Gold Mines Co.—CAPITAL IN- 
CREASE. Directors have been authorized 
to issue $1,500,000 debenture bonds and to 
increase capital to $10,000,000. The new 10 
yr. 6% gold debentures will take care of 
construction and development expenses and 
are convertible into stock at $30 a share. 
Shareholders will have right to subscribe to 
$2 of debentures for each share of stock 
owned. Subscriptions payable 50% on or 
ae ee 10 and 50% on or before March 


Amalgamated-Anaconda. — IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAM before Co. will call for 
expenditure of $5,000,000. Refining capacity 
of Great Falls smelter will be doubled to 
10,000,000 Ibs. monthly. Through flotation 
process Anaconda hopes to recover 40,000,- 
000 Ibs. of copper a year from tailings. Pres- 
ent curtailment 50%: no increase in produc- 
tion plan for near future. Co. will hereafter 
route its copper by way of Tacoma and 
Panama Canal to New York. 


American Smelting —SITUATION BET- 
TER owing to better prices for metals 
and prospect of increased output. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelter Co.— 
1915 EARNINGS estimated by Pres. H. S. 
Kimball at $700,000 or more. 


Barnes King Development Co.—DECEM- 
BER PRODUCTIO at North Moccasin 
mine was $40,000. New mill in Marysville 
district will be in operation March 1. There 
is talk of divs. in near future. 


Braden Co Mines Co.—COSTS at 
new low record, now figured at 7¥%c. at the 
mine or 8%c. landed in market, due to im- 
proved extraction from mill operation. Pro- 
duction not curtailed, Ore reserves stated, 


100,000 tons, 





Butte-Ballaklava. — DEVELOPMENT 
WORK ONLY being done at mine. Enough 
ore being taken out to pay expenses. Mine 
will be put in condition for capacity working 
schedule when copper market shall permit. 


Butte & Superior —EARNINGS between 
$11 and $12 a share. Good outlook due to 
unusually favorable spelter market, 40% of 
European zinc supply being cut off by war. 
Shares have had big advance which is in 
some quarters believed to be due to manipu- 
lation. 


Calumet & Hecla—HYAMS LITIGA- 
TION.—U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed lower court in cases of G. N. 
Hyams against Calumet & Hecla and Isle 
Royale Copper Co. Hyams sought to en- 
join Cos. from effecting merger. District 
Court refused to act in matter; upper court 
now orders further proceedings. 


Chile Copper Co.—PRODUCTION will 
probably be started in Mar. 300,000,000 tons 
estimated in ore reserves. “6c. landed in 
Europe” has been predicted as cost per Ib. 
copper for this new Guggenheim property. 
$50,000,000 bond issue practically all sold. 


Chino.—_EARNINGS are at good margin 
above present $2 a share div. although mine 
operating at only half capacity. 


Coniagas Mines—REPORT for yr. ended 
Oct. 31, 1914, shows total receipts for work- 
ing account $1,407,877; ——s expenses 
$418,261 leaving working profit $989,616 
after dividends and adjustments surplus 
acct. was reduced $351,613 for the yr. 


Consolidation Coal. — DEBENTURES 
AUTHORIZED. To provide for increased 
development, improvements and increased 
output. directors of Consolidation Coal Co. 
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have authorized, subject to ratification of 
stock holders, $7,000,000 2-yr. 7% debenture 
bonds payable at maturity at option of the 
company, both as to principal and interest, 
in the stock at par. Debenture holders 
shall also have right at any time to convert 
into stock at par. 








Cons. — INCREASING 
Oo UT to 5,500 tons a day. 


Cresson.—STRIKE of rich ore followed 
Py sown claim for ownership. H. W. 

eiser and wife allege that they grubstaked 
prospector who located adjacent ground 
carrying portion of rich discovery. 


Crown Reserve.—REPORT for yr. ended 
Dec. 31, 1914, shows ore production $740,- 
092; net $239,477 comparing with $528,287 
previous yr. Surplus $771,711 comparing 
with $844,615 in 1913. Annual div. now re- 
duced from 24% to 12%. 


Dome Mines—DECEMBER REPORT 
shows increased tonnage amounting to 
23,090 tons of average value of $3.53, a re- 
duction of 83c. a ton from preceding month, 
and lowest grade of ore treated at mill. 


Eagle & Blue Bell—PRODUCING 2,000 
tons of ore a month. Ore body recently en- 
countered on 1700 ft. level, said to be devel- 
oping satisfactorily. Grade of ore in low- 
est workings not as high as that encoun- 
tered in upper levels. 


Goldfield).-PRODUCTION in 
tons. 


Granby Cons.——PRODUCTION in 1914 
amounted to 22,080,005 Ibs. copper, of which 
abt. 12,724,027 Ibs. came from Grand Forks, 
the balance from the new smelter at Hidden 
Creek. Two stacks at Phoenix smelter 
were blown in again after being closed 
since Aug. 


ee meg epee for yr. ended Dec. 
31 last shows gro. profits of $1,786,679, an 
increase of nearly 10% over previous yr. 
Earnings were at rate of 59.55% on capital 
oar Div. now increased to 52% a yr. 
asis. 


ww perry Cons. Cop.— FIGHT over ee 
posed purchase of the new Keystone Cop- 
per Co. not yet settled. Strike of mechan- 
ics and miners reported settled without 
serious trouble. 


Iron Blossom Co.—DIVIDENDS. 
Usual quarterly distribution sent to share 
holders Jan. 25, amounts to $100,000, small 
part being taken from surplus. 


Isle Royale-—RECONSTRUCTION of 
stamp mill which was recently burned is 
under way. 2200 tons of rock being mined 
daily; costs will be close to 8c. for Jan. 


Jumbo REPORT for Nov. 
Tons produced 1,599, gross value $124,900. 
Net profit $93,375. ead frame being re- 
cabal 4 from Original Velvet Lease shaft, 
preparatory to installing larger head frame 
with 75-horse power hoist and 8-drill com- 


Dec. was 
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ressor. Shaft now 400 ft. deep. C. S. 

prague, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., declares 
ore reserves amount to 36, tons averag- 
ing a net value of $35 a ton. 


Jupiter (Ont.)—REPORTED under op- 
tion to Crown Reserve. 


Kerr Lake M Co.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Aug. 31, 1914, shows profits of $620,- 
785 of which $614,000 was paid out in divs. 
a guetta div. of 5% declared payable 

ar. 15. 


Keweenaw.—GOOD ORE reported struck 
in Phoenix shaft at 1,000 ft. depth. Further 
financing to continue exploration a mooted 
question. 


Lake (Houghton).—CONSOLIDATION 
with South Lake is under consideration. 


La Rose Cons—QUARTERLY RE- 
PORT shows cash surplus Jan. 1, $8,985,892. 
Total surplus $1,214, as compared with 
cash ourphus $1,224,453 and total $1,396,619 
on Oct. 1. Regular quar. div. 244% was de- 
Seed pire Jan. 20 to stock of record 

ec. 31. 


Mass. Cons—NOW HOISTING better 
than 1,000 tons a day of good milling rock; 
the grade of the latter said to be best in 
history of the mine. 


Miami.—REMODELING of concentrator 
being continued while curtailment of out- 
put is in force. Capacity will ultimately be 
4,200 tons, which with further improvements 
planned should eventually permit produc- 
tion of 50,000,000 Ibs. annually at reduction 
of present costs. 


Mohawk a (Houghton).—WORK- 
ING AT CAPACITY. Shipping 2,700 tons 
of rock daily. 


National Refining —REPORT of earnings 
for 1914 while not up to that of previous 
yr., was, it is stated, satisfactory. Directors 
are expected to keep in effect the 5% div. 
rate. 

Nevada Cons —DECEMBER OUTPUT 
was 2,651,658 lbs. copper, which is 50% of 
normal. Costs have shown tendency to in- 
crease. 


Nevada Hills—PROSPECTING below 
900 ft. level for ore body which was lost 
near 600 ft. level. 

Nipissing—-STATEMENT as of Jan. 2, 
shows cash and bullion on hand amounting 
to $1,396,788, compared with $1,270,026 for 
same date 1914. 

North Butte—OFFICIAL DENIAL has 
been made in regard to rumor that Co. has 
sought 700 acres ground adjacent to East 

utte. 


Old Dominion of Maine—ANNUAL RE- 
PORT for 1914 shows net $832,434 or $2.80 

r share on 293,353 shares outstanding. 

otal surplus is $433,064, comparing with 
$191,468 in 1913. 














Osceola Cons.—FULL TIME operation 
at several of its shafts. Other shafts being 
put in shape for work on short notice. 


Pond Creek Coal Co—DEFICIT will 
probably be abt. $20,000 for yr’s int. on 
$2,000,000 bonds. Property awaits return of 
normal business. 


Porcupine Crown.—PRODUCTION for 
last yr. reported at $677,000. 25,000 tons, or 
7 mos. supply, in broken ore lie in mine, 
Operating profits for 1914 were at ratel15.2% 
on $2,000,000 capital. 


Prairie Pipe Line—TO SPEND $3,500,- 
000. This new Co. recently incorporated 
for $27,000,000 begins business Feb. 1 and 
has ordered 325 miles of 8-in. and 12-in. pipe 
as well as additional machinery, entailing 
total expenditure of $3,500,000. Capacity of 
ved corporation’s lines will be abt. 80,000 
bbls. 


Quincy Mining Co—EXPERIMENTS 
being made by Co. with new drill intended 
to give greater efficiency in underground 
work. Mine’s copper output practically 
normal, 


Ray Cons.—DECEMBER OUTPUT was 
3,126,538 Ibs. Total for 1914—58,059,085 
comparing with 53,754,933 lbs. in 1913 and 
36,153,735 Ibs. in 1912. Production cost at 
present 8c. a Ib. in spite of 50% curtail- 
ment. 

Sante Fe Gold & Copper Mining Co.— 
BOND ISSUE of $250,000 7% convertibles 
is proposed. To be offered stockholders at 
95. More than $100,000 is already guaran- 
teed by largest interests, provided balance 
can be sold to smaller stockholders. De- 
velopment of past yr. has uncovered new 
ore bodies running between 4 and 5% cop- 
per. Management is said to be planning 
treatment of 90,000 tons a yr. 

Shattuck-Arizona.— DIVIDEND PAY- 
MENTS resumed by disbursement of 50c. 
a share payable Feb. 20 to stock of record 
Jan. 30. Ore now being developed reported 
as carrying $2 in gold and 25 ozs. of silver 
to the ton, in addition to copper contents. 

Shell T rt & Trade—EARNINGS 
for 1914 announced by directors as abt. 
equal to those of 1913 in spite of reduction 
of business in some directions on account 
of war. It is predicted that total div. for 
yr. will be 35%. 

South Lake—LAKE LODE was en- 
countered in crosscut abt. 1,336 ft. from 
shaft. Six ft. of rich ore said to have been 
struck. Drifts will be started to open up 
and prove ore body. 

Southern Pipe Line. — DIVS. UN- 
CHANGED: $6 a share payable Mar. 1 to 
stock of record Feb. 15. 

Standard Oil Pipe Line Cos—ANNUAL 
REPORTS not yet out, but are expected to 
show reduction in earnings as compared 
with 1913. This is due to smaller volume of 
business and lower pipe line rates and has 


already been reflected in dividend payments. 
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Standard on —NO DIVI- 
DEND RESUMPTION so far in view. 


Tamarack—NO RESUMPTION of op- 
erations considered likely at Tamarack by 
Calumet & Hecla management until copper 
reaches 15c. a lb. Project of treating 12,- 
000,000 tons tailings with recovery oF 90% 
of copper values considered in some quar- 
ters as oversanguine, 


Temiskaming. — SPECTACULAR ore 
chute reported on 530 ft. level, showing 4 
to 5 ins. of high-grade in drift with good 
width of milled rock in addition. 


Tennessee .— EXTENSION of 
Co.’s acid plant, already largest in world, 
planned. Installation of new hoisting —_— 
ances and power electrification at Bura Bura 
and MacPherson mines should by October 
permit output of 20,000,000 Ibs. a yr., or 50% 
increase, at 2c. a lb. lower cost. 


Tonopah Belmont—NEW SUBSIDIARY 
organized under title of Belmont Canadian 
Mines, Ltd., to carry on mining and ex- 
ploration in British Columbia. Tonopah 
Belmont will also spend abt. $150,000 on de- 
velopment of Surf Inlet, B. C., property be- 
fore July 1, 1915, when the option expires. 


Tonopah Mining Co.—ACQUISITION 
of White Caps Mining Co.’s property at 
Manhattan under consideration. Former 
President of Panama Mining Co., whose 
property is under option to Tonopah Min- 
ing, has filed suit in U. S. District Court, 
Philadelphia, asking for injunction to re- 
strain conveyance of property. 


U. S. Smelting —DEPRESSION in stock 
market value of Co.’s securities declared by 
a director due to transitory conditions. 
Natural earning capacity said to remain un- 
diminished. exican situation means loss 
of 75% of earning power of the Real del 
Monte. 

Utah Copper —FLOTATION PROCESS 
being perfected at property will, it is as- 
serted, make possible output of 200,000,000 
Ibs. annually at Utah Copper, with earnings 
of $9 per share on 14c. copper. Dec. pro- 
duction was 6,795,567 lbs. comparing with 
10,624,790 in 1913. Total for 1914 113,733,870 
Ibs. comparing with 119,939,864 in 1913. Mill 
improvements will increase daily capacity. 

Vacuum Oi1—PROFITS were probably 
lower in 1914 than previous yr. Co.’s opera- 
tions greatly affected by disturbed condi- 
tions in foreign countries. Last yr’s. total 
profits were abt. 32%% on $15,000,000 
capital stock. 

Vipond.—ANNUAL STATEMENT to be 
issued abt. Feb. 15 will, it is expected, show 
approximately 16,000 tons of ore milled up 
to Jan. 1; production abt. $90,000. It is 
stated that 40,000 tons of ore are in sight 
above the 300 ft. level. 

Wettlaufer Loraine—-REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31 last, shows total income $17,- 
530; profit, $5,163; year’s surplus, $156,125; 
total surplus, $161 288. 
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Guggenheim Exploration. 

I fail to understand why Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration has never sold at high figures in 
spite of its many attractions.—A. C. S. 

You have perhaps been misled by the fact 
that the par value of Guggenheim Explora- 
tion is “4 $25. Hence, when it is quoted at 
$50, for example, this is equivalent to secur- 
ing a price of for a stock whose par 
value is $100, and dividends of 14 per cent. on 
par for Guggenheim would equal only 7 per 
cent. on a price of This company is in 
strong position, and its holdings of different 
stocks are in the main well selected and were 
purchased at favorable prices. We regard the 
stock as a safe investment. 


Federal M. & S.—Ray. 


E. F.—Federal Mining & Smelting owns 
some valuable property, yet must be consid- 
ered as a very speculative issue. We would 
suggest as preferable such a stock as Ray 
Consolidated, which like other copper com- 
panies of its class possesses large ore deposits 
which can be worked at low cost. Ray has 
been curtailing output and is now producing 
at a rate of something less than 40,000,000 Ibs. 
a year. The only difficulty that temporarily 
prevents good profits is the derangement of 
the copper market. The first hint of peace is 
more than likely to blow-in the smelter fur- 
maces again, and when copper metal regains 
a quotation approaching the average of the 
last five years, good dividends will be earned. 
Anything like the boom price of 1906 for cop- 
per would of course send the stock skyward. 


Utah Consolidated Cop. 

B. G.—Utah Consolidated Copper has, it is 
true, paid a high rate of dividends, as com- 

red with its market selling price. This, 
eet is no anomaly in mining stocks. It 
frequently happens that a mining directorate 
disburses a large percentage of available in- 
come without developing the property for 
future years. This leaves no security of later 
profits, no matter how probable they may be, 
and the stock cannot rise to high quotations. 
In some mines it would not be profitable to 
do much development work alead of its 
needs of the day. Geologic strata are occa- 
sionally of a kind that would disrupt under- 
ground workings, no matter how carefully 
es wile or timbering is built in. 

The ve is not meant as a particular ex- 
cuse for Utah Consolidated Copper, but to 
show that mining in most properties possesses 
a large element of chance, and results are 
more or less of a gamble, no matter how hon- 
est or efficient the management. Utah Con- 
solidated is well situated financially, and the 
— may be considered cheap around $10 a 

re. 


Penn. Oil & California Petroleum. 


O. H—Penn. Oil, a former Standard Oil 
company, is one of Pennsylvania’s largest 


producers, owning 13,000 wells in the Appa- 
lachian field. The company’s earnings have 
been large; it also controls profitable sub- 
sidiaries. The only objection to be made 
against this as well as other Standard Oil 
stocks is that the holder of their securities is 
kept entirely in the dark as to the director- 
ate’s intentions for the future, and very little 
can at any time be found out even of the 
present internal condition. 

California Petroleum is an over-capitalized 
corporation. It possesses good property, but 
whether or not it can earn an appreciable 
amount on its common stock is a matter of 
speculation. Under ordinary conditions the 
preferred should get its dividends. 


Unlisted Stocks. 
Pipe Line Stocks. 

I desire to place $2,000 in some good oil 
stock. Please advise me if I should take up a 
pipe line security—C. B. M. 

We hardly feel like unqualifiedly recom- 
mending any of the Pipe Line stocks as a 
conservative investment. In busy times they 
are big earners, but on the contrary there is 
nothing constructive about their business and 
their field is, of course, limited. In addition, 
the “Common Carrier Question” and also the 
matter of rate adjustment are still so far 
from a final settlement that it is really im- 
possible to form an intelligent opinion as to 
what the outcome will In our opinion, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, Standard Oil of California and Va- 
cuum Oil are among the very best of the 
stocks in this group, but these are all very 
high priced, selling from $200 to nearly $500 
per share, and while we believe they will all 
ultimately be much more valuable, the income 
return in the meantime is not very attractive. 

We think probably a better investment for 
you at the present time would be either the 
Anglo-American Oil Company or the Union 
Tank Line. The latter has maintained the 
same dividend rate for some time, and the 
company recently ordered 500 new all steel 
tank cars with the option of doubling the 
amount. This certainly indicates that they 
look for good business. 

Anglo-American Oil, as a low priced Stand- 
ard Oil stock, has proved very popular with 
the general investing public, and we believe 
it can be recommended. 


L. T.—We would not advise anyone to pur- 
chase unlisted stocks unless he was in close 
touch with the management behind such se- 
curities, as reliable information is sometimes 
very difficult for outsiders to obtain, and you 
might in a crisis find yourself unable to de- 
cide as to the best course to pursue. Further, 
such issues are often hard to sell without 
loss, as the bid and asked prices may be far 
apart. 
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The Acreage Outlook 


By C. T. REVERE 


EGINNING with February the 
question of cotton acreage be- 
comes more of a concrete prob- 
lem. Prior to this stage of the 
season, the trade indulges in fan- 

tastic theorizing and haphazard estimates. 

This year it is realized that the question 
of acreage will be more important than it 
usually is. Every prediction regarding the 
course of the market takes into considera- 
tion the probable area that will be planted 
to cotton. The bull predicts a big advance 
on the assumption that the South will cur- 
tail its cotton acreage and diversify its 
agriculture because of dissatisfaction with 
the low prices which have been obtained 
for the crop raised last season. The bear 
relying upon precedent, points out that low 
prices have never resulted in any radical 
reduction in the area planted to cotton and 
relies on the recent advance of more than 
1% cents a pound to tempt the Southern 
farmer back into the one-crop system. 

Experience undoubtedly justifies reliance 
on the inertia of the Southern farmer and 
the likelihood that one season of low prices 
will not cause him to change past methods. 
Moreover, ethe flamboyant predictions of 
high prices made by some of the Southern 
politicians are not likely to cause him to 
turn from his favorite crop and attempt 
experiments. Representative Heflin, of 
Alabama, recently made a speech in which 
he predicted that next season the South 
would get 20 cents for its cotton. With 
such hopes held forth it is quite natural to 
inquire what incentive there would be to 
try the uncertainties surrounding the mar- 
keting of other crops. 

That the tendency to devote its energies 
so closely to cotton has interfered greatly 
with the agricultural progress of the South 
is not to be disputed. The South has never 
appreciated the wisdom of refraining from 
putting all its eggs into one basket. Cot- 
ton is a crop that is easily marketed and is 
readily salable for cash. This is the expla- 
nation for the agricultural tendency of the 
Southern farmer. 

The blindness of this policy is clearly set 
forth in the following table. This gives 
complete figures for North Carolina which 
are fully illustrative of the point which the 
agricultural progressives of Dixie land are 
trying to make. They hold it to be absurd 
for the South to raise cotton and merely 
trade off the product of their land and la- 
bor for commodities which could be raised 
at home. The figures given below show 
the importations of various commodities 
into North Carolina, giving excess of con- 
sumption over production in that state. 


North Carolina is, if anything, the most 
progressive of Southern states. 

(The figures represent approximately an 
average for 5 years.) 

Value 

Dec. 1. 
$5,810,000 
4,379,000 
1,125,000 
1,520,000 
20,000,000 


4,200,000 


Item. 
Wheat (incl. 
flour) 
Corn (incl. 
meal) 
Oats (incl. oat- 


Quantity. 
Bushels 5,234,000 
Bushels 5,276,000 


Bushels 1,814,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Horses and 
mules 





Total, specified items 


In other words, North Carolina pays out 
more than $37,000,000 for products which it 
could raise at home. Moreover, it repre- 
sents the value of North Carolina’s cotton 
crop this year on the basis of approximate- 
ly 7% per pound. In other words, North 
Carolina, and other Southern states as 
well, in years of low prices, simply trade 
their cotton for bread stuffs, feed for 
horses, meat products and farm animals. 

While this looks like a severe com- 
mentary on the intelligence of the farmer, 
it is doubtful if the farmers themselves are 
altogether at fault. The trouble lies in the 
lack of organization to furnish markets. 
The farmer hauls his bale of cotton to 
town, and in years of brisk demand finds 
half a dozen buyers ready to bid for each 
bale. On the other hand, while there ma 
be a scarcity of corn, he will find consid- 
erable difficulty in a of a wagon 
load of this cereal when he hauls it to the 
nearest town. 

This season the South will raise a good 
deal of winter wheat and will produce a 
surplus of oats and corn. This surplus, 
however, will be purely local, for the South 
as a community will require all the oats 
and corn it will produce. Whether the 
farmers who produce these grains make a 
— on them depends entirely upon mar- 

et organization. This is a matter for the 
business men of the various communities 
to take up. 

There are ample signs that this short- 
coming is realized and the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken up this 
subject in an aggressive manner. If their 
work is efficiently done the South will have 
taken its initial step away from the one- 
crop system and will be less dependent 
upon an instant market for its raw cotton. 
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Adventures of the “Two-Dollar” Broker 


By ROBERT L. SMITLEY 


“TWO-DOLLAR” broker on 

the New York Stock Ex- 

change takes a greater risk in 

= proportion to his profits than 

any other kind of a broker, or agent, in 
any other known business. 

. C. Van Antwerp, in his very in- 
teresting book about the Exchange, 
tells of one “Two-Dollar” broker, who 
was given a 500 share order to execute. 
The commission for the execution of 
this order was $10. An error jwas 
made in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness and the loss, on account of the 
error, was $10,000. 

I personally was interested in an- 
other transaction of a “Two-Dollar” 
broker which promised to ruin him, 
had it not been for the assistance of 
some fellow brokers. National Bis- 
cuit preferred stock is very seldom 
dealt in. There is hardly one hundred 
shares in active circulation for specu- 
lative purposes even in normal times. 
So it is easy to imagine the conse- 
quences if a broker should get short of 
it and learn of the impossibility of 
either borrowing it or buying it in, at 
any kind of a close figure. It ha 
pened that a “Two-Dollar” broker sold 
five hundred shares of this preferred 
stock to the specialist and two floor 
traders. Just as he was about to re- 
port the sale to his principal, he dis- 
covered that the order read to sell the 
common stock, for which there is a 
better market. He realized his position 
at once. The buying in of the 500 
shares of Biscuit preferred stock would 
cost him at least $3,000, against his 
commission of $10—which would be 
wiped out by the stock tax. Very for- 
tunately the specialist had not reported 
his purchase, the trade had not ap- 
peared on the tape, and the floor trad- 
ers very kindly cancelled their part of 
the transaction. 


The “Two-Dollar” broker is the 
hardest worked of all brokers. He 
must work every day or lose his in- 
come; for he cannot delegate his busi- 
ness to anyone else. He undertakes 
roving commissions for other broker- 
age houses with large clientele, acting 
as agent for the firm giving the order 
and giving up the name of his principal 
to the buyer or seller, His commission 
is also the minimum wage for broker- 
age. It is only 1/50 of 1% or $2 for 
every hundred shares except in a few 
cases like Reading or Pennsylvania, 
half-par stocks ($50), when it is $1 for 
every hundred shares. 

He must be able to command busi- 
ness from a number of different firms 
and, in contradistinction to the spe- 
cialist, he deals in every stock or bond 
listed on the exchange. Thus, he often 
has orders in fifteen or twenty stocks 
at a time, both selling or buying. As 
these stocks are traded in on different 
sections of the large floor of the ex- 
change, he must be here, there and 
everywhere at once. The least inat- 
tention means a possible loss. 

On the other hand, he is exempt 
from the worry of carrying accounts of 
speculators and investors; his office 
machinery is very simple and he does 
not have to worry about loans, or 
which way prices go, so long as he 
does not do any trading on his own 
account. He has no negotiations with 
customers other than large firms who 
employ him. 

evelopments of the last few years 
have enforced this class of brokers to be- 
gin business of their own; for there 
has been little for the “Two-Dollar” 
man to do. Back in 1901 and up to 
1910, there were possibly 250 “Two- 
Dollar” brokers on the floor of the 
exchange and about half of these had 
some few direct accounts of their own. 
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Since that time the “Two-Dollar” bro- 
ker, as an individual type, has become 
almost extinct. With the revival of 
business on the exchange and the 
large markets expected, it 1s very likely 
that the class will come into its own 
again. 

On each side of the New York Stock 
Exchange there is a large indicator 
with spaces for about a thousand num- 
bers. When a broker is desired at his 
telephone to receive an order, the clerk 
pushes a button and the number ap- 
pears on both sides of the room simul- 
taneously. Each broker has a number 
to answer, and no matter what is going 
on, he must always be ready to see that 
number the moment it flashes. After 
a time this becomes a kind of second 
nature, especially when a broker sim- 
ply represents his firm and has but one 
number to watch. 


The “Two-Dollar” broker has no 


such ‘easy task. His number may be 
175. But in addition to that one num- 
ber he may have colored discs attached. 
If the number flashes 175, there is an 
order awaiting him at the telephone of 


Smith & Co. If 175 comes up with a 
red disc, the order is at Jones & Co.’s 
phone; if a white disc appears, at an- 
other place. In addition to all this, the 
“Two-Dollar” man may have three 
other numbers to watch on different 
sections of the large indicator. 

Therefore, we find that there are a 
hundred and one things on which this 
mental gymnastic, the “Two-Dollar” 
broker, must keep his mind at the same 
time. He has three to five different 
numbers to watch on the indicator; he 
has ten to fifteen different stocks to 
buy or sell at different prices at differ- 
ent sections of the “floor”; and he has 
to be a perfect mine of information as to 
what is going on all the time so that 
he may keep his various firm-customers 
well informed. Two elements of char- 
acter must be over-developed to be 
a fairly successful broker of the “Two- 
Dollar” kind. They are Efficiency and 
Speed. 

In this kind of business, more than 
any other, there must be remarkable co- 
operation with the employee. There 
are two kinds of such employees whose 
ability is essential to the success of 
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the “Two-Dollar” broker. The first is 
that of the various telephone clerks 
who receive the orders from the offices 
and who flash the numbers. Even 
more essential are the messenger boys 
of the Stock Exchange. 

If a “Two-Dollar” broker is not pop- 
ular with these wonderful little gray 
clad messengers, his possibility for 
profit is hopeless. He may be on the 
verge of buying 1,000 Reading, making 
it impossible for him to leave the 
“crowd” and his number may flash in 
two different places at once. While he 
is watching the market in Reading, he 
calls two messengers, tells them where 
to go and relies upon both to bring 
him his orders in record time. When 
he receives these orders, he must de- 
termine whether he will be able to exe- 
cute them later, or whether it is best 
to send them to the specialist, thus 
giving up his commission. The prob- 
lems involved are intricate and the 
contingencies for trouble so numerous 
that the layman can only grasp the 
surface elements of this business. 

The “Two-Dollar” broker is either 
a beggar or a king. Since 1910 he has 
been a beggar. The average cost of his 
“seat” is about $60,000. Considering 
the risk he takes, he should at least 
make 25 per cent on his investment. 
His Stock Exchange dues amount to 
$500 a year, and other incidentals, 
added to the 25 per cent, make the 
amount which he should earn as a 
“Two-Dollar” broker, $18,000 each 
year. (This includes an appropriation 
of $2,500 for office expenses and clear- 
ances.) 

Suppose that he works 300 days in 
a year, which is hardly likely, it would 
then be necessary for him to earn $60 
each day, or trade in 3,000 shares of 
stock. It is a fact that during the last 
few years the “Two-Dollar” broker 
has been lucky to get 500 shares a day. 
And this does not include a sinking 
fund for losses on trades. 

One may suggest that when a mis- 
take is made, that there is as much 
chance for profit as for loss. However, 
this pleasant suggestion does not work 
out in practice. By personal experience 
and statistics from other brokers, there 
is little doubt but that errors in making 
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trades on the exchange are losses in at 
least 75 per cent. of such errors made. 

In rush times the “Two-Dollar” bro- 
ker is king. He is sought for, pam- 
pered and dined by the members of 
firms. When the rush is on, when 
million share days are the custom and 
not the exception, it is hard to find 
brokers to execute orders. The floor 
members of firms have their hands 
full with large orders; the telephone 
clerk receives a perfect stream of or- 
ders over his wire and he cannot find 
a broker to execute the order. 

The writer, during a rush period, 
when trying to report to his own phone 
clerk direct, has had to hurry to his 
telephone between lines of telephone 
clerks. It seemed as if each and every 
one of them were frantic in their at- 
tempts to get orders filled. I have 
been almost prayed to, if I would only 
take the order. But in a dull period, 
the self same telephone clerk might act 
as thotigh he never heard of me. 

A “Two-Dollar” broker is often 
made the excuse for a badly handled 
order, although he may know nothing 
about his serving in such a capacity. 
At the beginning of the final decline in 
stocks, which climaxed the panic of 
1907, Westinghouse Electric started 
down hill with a vengeance. The floor 
member for a very large commission 
house, with Pittsburgh, Pa., connec- 
tions, held an order to sell 1,000 shares 
at the market. , 

Before the real panic in the stock 
came to a head, he had investigated 
the market and considered it too poor 
to make the attempt to sell. He went 
back to his telephone for instructions 
and was told to.sell at any price. 
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By the time he again reached the 
Westinghouse “post” a few thousand 
shares had sold at from five to ten 
points lower than when he first quoted 
the stock. He realized that his temer- 
it might lose him a good customer— 
for the customer would surely have no- 
ticed the sales on the tape—so he 
turned the order over to me. I, of 
course, comsidered it a new, and un- 
tried order. 

When I asked the specialist the price, 
he told me that there was no bid and 
thousands for sale. The order was too 
dangerous for me to handle, with other 
business at hand, so I tendered it to 
the specialist. He had seen the order 
before when in the hands of the other 
broker. He knew instantly what had 
happened and refused to take it, and 
advised me not to touch it. 

I took the order back to the floor 
member of the firm and refused it. 
He threatened me with “no more busi- 
ness.” And I never received any more 
from that firm. The intent was to 
have me, as a “Two-Dollar” broker, 
break the price down and then explain 
to the customer that the error in judg- 
ment was made by the “Two-Dollar” 
man. I never knew the result, or 
whether the stock was actually sold. 
There was not time to find out. 

With the opening of the New York 
Stock Exchange for business and the 
gradual return of heavier trading vol- 
umes, the “Two-Dollar” brokers are 
again taking heart. They are _ think- 
ing of new and better days to 
come, although they are the agents 
of agents, and their lot is far from 
being the easiest in the brokerage 
world. 


Technical and Miscellaneous Inquiries 


Transfer of Certificates. 

Would you be kind enough to inform me 
if it is possible to sell stock and to have same 
transferred to the name of the purchaser 
without having the sale go through a broker? 

Also kindly advise me what constitutes a 
proper indorsement of stock certificates? Is 
it necessary to have a witness sign his name 
on stock certificate? 

If stock is lost that is properly endorsed 
can finder claim ownership of same?—W. B. 

The broker is merely an intermediary in a 
stock selling transaction, and it is not essen- 


tial that he appear in the transfer. The entire 
matter can be handled directly between buyer, 
seller and transfer office of the company, if 
desired. 

Proper indorsement of stock certificates 
consists of the signing of the blank on the 
reverse of the security, which is worded quite 
cnet. The signature must be witnessed and 
dated. 

If stock is lost or stolen, formal notice of 
the loss with request to stop transfer should 
immediately be sent to the corporation, as 
well as to the secretary of every exchange 
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where the security is traded in. A bond equal 
to twice the par value of the lost certificate 
must be filed with the company. After a 
period of over six months from date of loss, 
a duplicate certificate will usually be issued. 
We would advise you to get the pamphlet 
“Delivery, Registration and Transfer of 
Stocks and Bonds.” This is published by 
THe MaGaAzIne OF WALL Street at 25 cents. 


Stock Averages. 

Recently I bought of you a copy of “Four- 
teen Methods of Operating in the Stock Mar- 
ket,” and I would like to ask you if you can 
tell me what ten railroad stocks are referred 
to in the sentence near the bottom of page 
103.—G. S. 

This refers to stocks used in a “ten-rail 
average” used by the author of the article. 

We do not remember which stocks were 
used, and it is entirely probable that he 
has changed these stocks since the ar- 
ticle was written. A list suited to the pur- 
pose in the present market would be: Amal- 
gamated Copper, Bethlehem Steel, U. S. Steel, 
St. Paul, New York Central, Reading, North- 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific 
and Lehigh Valley. This includes three in- 
dustrials, which, we believe, is better than 
using rails alone. 

It is desirable to change the stocks used in 
such an indicator according to the activity of 
the various standard issues. The railroads 
above mentioned can probably be used for a 
long time to come, but Bethlehem Steel, for 
example, might lose its prominence, and some 
other stock could then be substituted to ad- 
vantage. . 

At the time the article was written, none 
of the newspapers published averages show- 
ing high, low and close daily. Now both the 
Times and the Evening Sun print such aver- 
ages so there is no longer the same necessity 
for making averages of your own. Neverthe- 
less, many still prefer to compile their own 
average, thus making sure that it is accurate 
and making their own selection of stocks. 
The most serviceable average is one composed 
entirely of active, standard, well-distributed 
stocks, mostly dividend-payers. 


Cash or Certificates in Broker’s Hands. 


I own some shares fully paid for at one of 
our local brokerage offices, and should the 
same go into a receiver’s hands at any time, 
would I be able to get my stocks, or would 
they go into the general fund? I do not take 
the certificates as it would be somewhat cum- 
bersome when doing any active trading. 

Would, an idle account standing there go 
to the general fund or would I be able to 
draw it from the receiver?—J. L. 

Your broker has no reason to allow the 
certificates of stocks owned outright by you 
to pass out of his hands at any time. If his 
firm should go into the hands of a receiver, 
and it should be found that stocks paid for in 
full by you had been sold, or had been tied 
up in loans from which they could not at 
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once be extricated, your broker would lay 
himself open to a criminal charge. 

If the receiver, on taking charge of busi- 
ness, found your stocks in the broker’s pos- 
session, you could recover them, and the 
would not go into the general fund. In 4 
cases it fs advisable to have it definitely under- 
stood with your broker that these securities, 
paid for in full by you, are to be left in his 
vault, and not used in his loans. It is desirable 
to have him write you a letter to this effect, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding. 

In regard to idle cash in your broker's 
hands, you can withdraw this in case of re- 
ceivership without its going into the géneral 
fund, if it is in the broker’s possession or if it 
can be traced to a place of deposit separate 
from other funds. As a rule, however, it is 
difficult to do this, and if it cannot be separated 
from the other assets of the broker, you are 
then under the necessity of sharing in the 
general fund. 


Using “Bargain Indicator.” 

Will you please let me know how to select 
a stock from your Bargain Indicator?—S. T 

To select a stock from our Bargain Indi- 
cator, you should consider first the position 
of the stock in the list; second, the earnings 
for past years as shown in the table, with a 
view to seeing whether they are well main- 
tained under unfavorable conditions, and 
whether they show a tendency to increase 
over a period of years. You should also 
read carefully the notes on each stock, and 
should consult the “Investment Digest” from 
issue to issue, so as to keep posted on 
latest news and earnings. 

It is important to notice whether the posi- 
tion of the stock in the Bargain Indicator is 
based on earnings for 1914 or 1913. If it is 
based on 1913 earnings, it is more important 
for you to consult “Investment Digest” in 
regard to the earnings for the current fiscal 
year 

The Bargain Indicator cannot be regarded 
as containing all the information necessary 
to enable you to select a good investment, but 
it does contain more than any other single 
table that has been compiled or published, so 
far as we are aware. 


Collateral Margin. 


Could I deposit Chino, Braden and Nipis- 
sing as collateral with a broker on which to 
buy railroad stocks?—E. M. 

tt is likely that your broker would accept 


your Chino as collateral—at least up to per 
haps 60% of its present price. There would 
be more difficulty in using Braden and Nipis- 
sing as collateral because of the low price of 


these stocks. ether you would have to 
deposit cash margin in addition to your col- 
lateral would depend on the value of the rail- 
road stocks you wish to buy. Your broker 
will require protection either in the form of 
cash or collateral, so that he will be safe in 
handling your orders. 
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Averages. 


I wish to make charts of individual stocks, 
and also averages to ascertain and forecast 
the trend of the market. 

Am as at present daily and weekly: 
Averages of stocks of New Yosk Times, 
averages of 25 stocks of Evening Sun, Amal. 
Copper, Am. Smelting, Chino Copper, Ch., 
M., St. Paul, Lehigh Valley, Reading, South- 
ern Pacific, Southern Railways, Union Pa- 
cific, U. S. Steel, Utah Copper, Am. Can. 
Kindly advise which additional stocks you 
would consider best for the purpose.—A. S. 

New York Times averages are the best. We 
have found errors in the Evening Sun’s aver- 
ages. We would suggest that you add indi- 
vidual charts of New York Central, Northern 
Pacific, Bethlehem Steel, St. Paul, and it 
might be a good idea to keep track of Erie 
common, as we believe this will become a 
more important speculative stock as time 
passes, 


Scale Trading. | 
What stock selling below 40 has the greatest 
fluctuations? I want to buy on one point scale 
down and sell on 1% point rallies —E. R. 
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American Can has in the past had wider 
fluctuations than any other standard stock 
selling below 40. e are inclined to think 
that it would be as well adapted to your re- 
quirements as any stock, that is, if you want 
wide fluctuations. If, however, you are plan- 
ning to buy on a one-point scale down, you 
will find that your line of stocks will accumu- 
late pretty rapidly in case of a sharp break in 
the market. Probably Erie common would 
give you less chance of anxiety on this account, 
because its fluctuations are not likely to be 
quite so wide. 


Active Trading vs. Long Pull. 


Do you consider it is the best policy to sell 
at a few points’ rise and re-buy again on 
sharp declines, or hold over for a long period 
in the hopes of a good advance.—J. A. 

Your proposal to buy on declines and sell on 
bulges is the simplest of all stock market theo- 
ries, but you might find it hard to put into 
practice as your location is at some distance 
from an exchange, and your letter gives 
ground for the supposition that your market 
experience is not yet sufficiently ripe for active 
trading. We would suggest that you buy for 
the long pull. 
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Capital. By George L. Walker, Editor of 
the Boston Commercial. Paper, 64 pages; 
for sale by THe Macazine or WALL STREET, 
price 25c. postpaid. 

Defending what reformers and muck- 
rakers designate as “The Capitalist Sys- 
tem,” Mr. Walker declares that the public 
has not been benefited by new reform legis- 
lation, nor by government prosecution of 
big business. He claims that industrial 
progress is the product of individual sav- 
ings, and that the accumulation and use of 
capital should be encouraged in every way 
possible, as such capital alone is responsible 
for the rise of civilization. Wall Street’s 
reason for existence, and the functions per- 
formed by it and by similar financial cen- 
ters are explained. Socialism is touched 
upon, but the final deduction of the book is 
that our present and future prosperity de- 
pends upon the conservation of capital. A 
plan for a national organization for such 
conservation of capital is given. 


Money and Banking. By John Thom 
Holdsworth, Ph. D., Dean of the School of 
Economics, and Professor of Finance and 
Economics, University of Pittsburgh. Cloth, 
439 pages including appendix and index. 
(Appleton). For sale by THe MaGazIne oF 
Watt Street, price $2.15 postpaid. 

This book is designed to serve as a text- 
book for students beginning the study of 
money and banking in colleges and univer- 
sities, and for young business men desiring 
to study the subject privately. 

Part 1 discusses money as a medium of 
exchange, the functions of money, history 
of United States Coinage, paper money, our 
money system, connection between money 
and prices, and credit. Part 2 takes up bank- 
ing, historical development, functions of the 
bank, national banking system, clearing 
house, domestic and foreign exchange, 
loans and discounts, trust companies, the 
Federal Reserve System, etc. 

Numerous forms and tables are enclosed, 
such as notes, texts, drafts, deposit tickets, 
bills of exchange, letters of credit, etc., and 
the subject in general is handled in a prac- 
tical and understandable way. After each 
chapter are given references to text books 
discussing the subject at greater length, so 
that the book may be made the foundation 
of a very thorough and extensive course of 
reading. The chapter devoted to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System includes about 60 pages 
and explains fully the operation of the sys- 
tem, and the powers of these banks. The 
appendix gives the Federal Reserve act for 
reference. The book is well worth reading, 
even by those who are already familiar with 
banking, as it is clear; concise, and brings 
the subject down to date. 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 1915. 48th 
annual number, 2,061 pages, for sale by Tue 
MaGAZINE OF WALL StrEET, price $10.00. 

This comprehensive compilation of prac- 
tically all availabe data upon the steam 
railroads of the North American continent 
is now ready for the investing public. The 
matter is revised to the beginning of 1915. 
The appearance of this volume in January 
is earlier than ever before, yet its complete- 
ness is maintained; statements are given of 
all the 1914 reports issued. 

The clear but concise method of present- 
ing statistics for which Poor’s has been 
noted for more than a generation, has been 
improved upon in the last few years by ap- 
plication of modern scientific principles of 
investment analysis. Particularly useful to 
all who intend to lay out their funds in 
steam railroad securities are the comprehen- 
sive Operating records given for all of the 
larger lines. The analytical statistics in- 
clude such useful figures as the percentage 
of fixed charges to gross earnings and to 
gross income as well as the percentage of 
expense to gross earnings. The numerous 
maps contained by the volume also form a 
most valuable feature as they enable the 
reader to form a clear mental picture of the 
district served by any road whose security 
is in question, 


Principles of Taxation. 
Lyon, counselor-at-law, and author of “Cap- 
italization: a Book on Corporation Finance.” 


By Hastings 


Cloth, 133 pages, including index. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) For sale by THe MaGAZINne oF 
Watt Street. Price 79 cents postpaid. 
This is a simple discussion of the prin- 
ciples of taxation, intended for the general 
reader. The eight chapters discuss: What 
Is Taxation—What Shall Be Taxed—Should 
All Property Be Taxed Alike—How Should 
Taxes Be Assessed—Are Corporations 
Taxed Too Little, and kindred subjects. 
The author’s style is clear and readable, and 
he presents the various topics in a simple 
and easily understood way. He opposes the 
Single Tax, the Increment Tax and local op- 
tion in taxation, but does not enter into any 
extended discussion of these subjects. In 
fact, this chapter is perhaps the least satis- 
factory in the book. The author was coun- 
sel to committees for the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association, and had occasion to report 
on many tax measures introduced in the 
various state legislatures. This line of work 
led to the preparation of this little volume. 





“Worth Ten Times Cost.” 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of “Fourteen 
Methods of Operating in the Stock Market” 
and am well pleased with it. IT IS WORTH 
TEN TIMES THE PRICE—J. C. D. 





Firms and Figures in Finance 








— 


Kenneth S. for several years man- 

r of the Hartford office of Messrs. 

ornblower & Weeks, has been appointed 

manager of the bond department of that 
firm’s office in New York. 

W. H. has been elected presi- 
dent of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to succeed 
the late 2 F. Lynch. 

William Ellis Corey, who succeeded 
Charles M. Schwab as president of the 
-United States Steel Corporation in 1903 and 
held the office until 1911, has not been a 
director in the corporation since April last. 
He resigned at that time and was succeeded 
by William Morrison. Mr. Corey’s resigna- 
tion last April was not a secret, but it 
escaped public attention. This was not un- 
desirable to the corporation’s officials at the 
time, as it was realized that it might be re- 
garded by the public as a retaliatory meas- 
ure because of Mr. Corey’s unfavorable 
testimony in the government’s suit against 
the corporation. 

A. De Lima, president of the Battery 
Park National Bank, has been appointed 
chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Convention’s group on foreign banking and 


credits. 
lish, formerly with Charles 


Frank Eng 
Head & Co., and Almeron G. Drake, form- 
erly with Shoemaker, Bates & Co., have 
formed a_co-partnership under the firm 
name of Drake & English, with offices at 


15 Wall street, New 
listed securities. 
Eugene N. Foss, ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected a director of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, in place of 
George Porter, resigned. James N. 
Wallace, W. Oakman, Bernard Gal- 
lagher and J. C. Brady were re-elected di- 


rectors. 

Goodrich.—At the annual meeting 
of the Twin City Rapid Transit Co., Donald 
Goodrich, son of the president of the com- 

any, was elected a director to succeed Sir 

enry M. Pellatt, of Toronto. 

Daniel 4 —His testimony be- 
fore the U. S. Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee last month attracted much attention. 
He expressed the = that “it is no 
longer necessary to kill off your competi- 
tor to get along, nor to grind down your 
fellow man.” 

Jacob H. Herzog, vice-president of the 
National Commercial Bank, of Albany, and 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association, 
was among recent visitors in the financial 
district of New York City. 

Nelson 


‘ , formerly partner of 
_— Christensen & 


ork, to deal in un- 


Co., Philadelphia, and 
ichard Roy Carpenter, of London, who 


has been representing American financial 
interests for the past five years, have formed 
a co-partnership under the firm name of 
Hollister & Carpenter. The new firm will 
deal in government and high-grade munic- 
ipal issues, with offices at 4 assau street, 
New York. 

Lee, H mn & Co., Frederick W. Al- 
len has not retired, as was erroneously 
reported. Mr. Allen joined Lee, Higginson 
& Co., January 1 last. 

Hugh F. McElroy has taken over the 
management of the cotton department of 
N. enter & Co., New York. 

'W. E. McGee, for many years connected 
with Tailer & Robinson, x. opened an of- 
fice at No. 38 Broad street, New York, for 
the transaction of a general stock commis- 
sion business in outside securities. 

Alfred Mestre, as a specialist in Reading, 
has become so busy at the board he has 
been obiiped reluctantly to resign as a 
member of the Governing Committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange. The governors 
will appoint a committee of three in a few 
days to select his successor. 

Daniel A. Pierce has been elected vice- 
president of the Hyde Park State Bank, 
Chicago, succeeding the late Robert F. 
Cummings. 

Winslow S. Pierce has returned to New 
York from St. Louis, after appearing before 
Judge Adams there at a hearing on the 
financial affairs of the Wabash Railroad. 

H. D. Robbins, since 1905 with N. W. 
Halsey & Co., has resigned to engage in 
the investment security business under his 
ie ana with offices at 43 Exchange place, 


Schuyler, Chadwick & Burnham announce 
that Charles J. Raleigh, for 25 years with 
Alfred Mestre & Co. (retired), has been 
appointed manager of their bond and un- 
listed securities departments. 

Benjamin Strong, Jr.—In order to be able 
to devote all his time to the work of the 
Federal Reserve bank for this district, of 
which he is the governor, Benjamin Strong, 
Jr., has resigned from all the other di- 
rectorates of which he was a member. Mr. 
Strong also has resigned from all the re- 
organization and other committees to which 
he had been appointed as president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company. Seward Prosser, 
the new head of the trust company, will 
succeed him on those. 

Wilson has been formally elected 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 


change. } 

H. Williams, vice-president of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co., was elected a 
director of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Co., to fill a vacancy. 
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